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MOZART. 


OHANN Cuarysos- 
tomus WoLFGANnG 
Amapevus Mozart, 
the greatest com- 
| poser of Germany, 
land perhaps of the 
world, was born in 
the city of Salz- 
|burg, June 27th, 
11756. In his ear- 
L liest infancy he 
was so fond of childish sports, that he neglected 
his food to enjoy them ; but from his fourth year, 
when his extraordinary musical talents began to 

















display themselves, he neglected all diversions to | 


devote himself to the study of that art, in which 
he was destined to work so great a revolution. 


he could make himself understood. Frequently, 


of a high order, it is probable that his calculating 
powers would have been sufficiently remarkable 
to bring him into general notice.”’ 

In his third year it was his delight to strike 
intervals on the harpsichord, and in the next 
year, his father, (a scientific musician) taught 
him to play some minuets, which he learned with 
precision in half an hour. When five years old 
, he composed a concerto for the harpsichord, writ- 
ten according to the rules of art, and so difficult 





that none but a virtuoso could execute it. In his 


sixth year he travelled with his family to Munich 
and Vienna, and played before the Imperial 
Court. Without the knowledge of his father, he 
learned to play upon the violin, and executed the 
} second part in a trio, ««as much to the satisfaction 
of the composer, as to the wonder of all.” 


, tries, every where with extraordinary success. 


«« His great sensibility was observable as soon as} The family travelled through different coun- 
§ 


he said to those about him, « Do you love me { In France and England, the boy exhibited his 
well ?’ and when in sport he was answered in the ; talents before the royal family. By this time 
negative, tears immediately began to flow..- He ; his fame began to extend throughout Europe. At 


pursued every thing with extraordinary ardor. ; fourteen he was named leader of the archbishop 
5 





While learning the elements of arithmetic, the 
tables, chairs, even the walls, bore in chalk the ; 
marks of his caleulations. And here it will not ; 


be irrelevant to state, what we believe has never 


before appeared in print, that his talent for the } 


science of numbers was only inferior to that for 


music: had he not been distinguished by genius - 


21 


of Salzburg’s concerts, and soon afterwards, in 
Rome, undertook to copy the celebrated Miserere, 
which is performed in that city during Passion- 
Week, and which it was forbidden the singers 
under pain of excommunication to show to any 
one. He succeeded so completely, that he played 
it on the harpsichord, to the great admiration of 
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Cristofori, who had sung 
chapel. 
«As this rare spirit,” says a German writer, 
«« became so early, a man in his art, so on the 
other hand, he continued a child in the other 
relations of human life. He never learned to 
govern himself; he had no idea of the proper use 
of money, of moderation in enjoyment.” If ever 
man were justified in following the inspirations 
of his genius, Mozart certainly was, but if by the 
above observations be meant that Mozart was a 
man of but little intellect, out of his profession, 
we cannot but argue with the writer, to whom 
we are already under great obligations. «We ° 
have the best authority for saying that once, at a ; 
court masquerade given at Vienna, Mozart ap- ; 
peared as a physician and wrote prescriptions in 
Latin, French, Italian and German; in which not ; 
only an acquaintance with several languages was 
shown, but great discernment of character, and 
| 
> 


it in the Pope’s 


considerable wit That he who, in his 
operas adapted his music with such felicity to 
the different persons of the drama; who evinced ; 
such nicety of discrimination ; who represented 
the passions so accurately ; who colored so faith- > 


the aid of words it is almost sufficient to render 
the scene intelligible ;—that such a man should 
not have been endowed with a high order of intel- 
lect is hard to be believed; but that his under- 
standing should have been below mediocrity is 
incredible.’’ Mozart died on the 5th of December, 
1791, at the early age of thirty-six years. <A’ 
statue, twelve feet high, cast in bronze, has been 
erected to his honor in his native city of Salzburg. 
It was inaugurated September the 4th, 1842, on 
which occasion, one of his sons directed. 

It is impossible even to give a list of his 
numerous eompositions, 
unfinished sketches to eight hundred. The most ' 


amounting with the ; 
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celebrated of all these, is, perhaps, his « Re- 
quiem.” 

Mozart’s music is for all time. His dramatic 
works display an universal command of the pas- 
sions and feelings in musical representation, 
elevated to ideal harmony that can scarcely be 
carried to a higher degree of perfection. He is 
always true to nature, but it is nature expressed 
in those proportions alone, which art admits. 
His instrumental compositions are models for all 
nations. In church music, hymns, and masses, 
in symphonies, quartettes, concertos, sonatas, he 
was alike distinguished. In some single branch, 
there may be masters who have equalled him; in 
the universality of genius there are none that 
would not yield the palm to Mozart. 

We cannot refrain from subjoining the following 
extracts froma letter to his sister, dated February 
13th, 1782, by which it appears that his peeu- 
niary circumstances were not very imposing. 

«« You know Vienna. Hasnot a man (who has not 
a single creuzer certain income). . . . enough to 
think and work, day and night in sucha place 
At six o’clock in the morning, my head is already 


) dressed, at seven, my toilette is quite complete, 
fully ; whose music is so expressive, that without | 
| 
> 


then I write till nine; from nine to one I have 
my lessons ; then I dine. I cannot work before 
five o’clock, for I am often hindered by an 
academy, if not, I write till nine o’clock. Then 
I go to my dear Constanze (his wife.) At half- 
past eleven I come home I generally write 
something before going to bed. Thus I often 
forget the time in writing till one o’clock, and 
then up again at six. Dearest sister! if you 
believe that I could ever forget my dearest, best: 
father and you—but still! God knows, and that is 


consolation enough; may he punish me if I 


could. Adieu! 
I am ever thy sincere brother, 
W. A. Mozart, M. P. 


MARY RYAN’S DAUGHTER. 


To all who have read «« Mary Ryan’s Daven- | 
rer,” by Mrs. S. C. Hall, and who has not? , 
the fine engraving which we give in this num- ; 
ber will be particularly acceptable. ; 

The beautiful, illustrated edition of Mrs. } 
Hall’s Sketches, in the course of publication, and > 
in which this plate will appear, is now nearly » 
completed. It will make, when finished, one of 


the handsomest books issued from the press of 
this ceuntry, and be a fac-similie of the splendid 
English edition got up at great expense. 

The stories are among the most pathetic and 
deeply interesting in the language. We would 
publish «« Mary Ryan’s Daughter” in this number 
of our Magazine, as the most acceptable accom- 
paniment to the engraving, were it not too long. 
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THE IRISH GIRL. 


BY MIS 


breast, 


rest. 


Tow’ rds Erin’s island home ; 


While thought flies quicker than the wind 


Sends hence the flying foam. 


The waves are creeping to her feet, 
But yet she heedeth not,— 

The present in the mighty past 
Lies buried and forgot. 

Affection’s tides are filling fast 
Her bosom to the brim, 

And in their depths all lesser things 
Are overwhelmed and dim. 


Erin mavourneen! bears the breeze 
No message from thy shore ? 

With warm remembrances of thee 
Her heart is running o’er. 

Erin go bragh, thy shamrock bough 
Is like thy children’s hearts ! 

Through whatsoever ills they pass 
Their greenness ne’er departs ! 


- Sweet girl of Erin! in the far, 


Far depths of memory, 


PARADA AAArrmnrnmne’"v 


Se HE standeth on the sea- 
y washed share, 


While folded o’er her 


y She standeth, and her 
eyes are turned 


MARY C. 


ser hands are clasped, } 
as if to keep 
Her yearning heart at ; 
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; 
| 
; 
| 


DENVER, 


There are a thousand thronging shapes 


Made visible to thee. 

And to thy still and list’ning heart 
Each hath a different tone, 

A language breathing forth a sound 
Peculiarly its own. 


The past is like a mighty harp, 
All silent and unstrung, 


Whose sleeping strings no voice of love 


Or agony hath wrung. 

But turn the keys and o’er the chords 
Let mem/ry’s fingers fly, 

And all affection’s countless waves 
Throng up before the eye. 


Look round on this broad land of ours, 


And say, hast never known, 
In its wide realm a spot of earth, 
As lovely as thine own? 


Seest thou not many a scene that may 


In loveliness compare, 


With where Killarney throws her arms 


Round Innisfellen fair ? 


«¢ Mavourneen,”’ 


Of love and of regret ; 


Howe’er affection’s tides may turn 


She never will forget. 
Around the green and emerald isle 
Her young affections cling, 


Made stronger with the lapse of years, 


Yet green as in their spring. 


—LRPLPP LLL IDI IS 
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‘FREELY YE HAVE RECEIVED, FREELY GIVE. 


P~ -™ 


— O forth among the poor, 
. Thy pathway 


there, 
their pain, 


care: 


Go forth among the sad, 
Lest their dark cup o’erflow ; 
They have on earth a heritage 
Of weariness and wo; 
Tears dim their daily toil, 


Thy gentle voice may sooth } 
S And blunt the thorns of 


Go forth with earnest zeal, 
Nor from the duty start, } 
Speak to them words of gracious love, - 
‘«< Blessed are the poor in heart.” 


And sighs break out from sleep; 
Bring light among the darkness—say 
‘¢ Blessed are they that weep.” 


4 
¢ 
{ 
¢ 
4 
; 
§ 
; 
) 
( 
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Go forth among the weak 


Who lack the strength of prayer, 
Whose trust is lost in hopelessness, 


Whose faith in deep despair : 


And God’s dear words shall touch their hearts 


Like Hermon’s holy dew, 
«« He giveth power to the faint,” 
And will your strength renew. 


Go forth through all the earth, 
There waiteth work for you, 
The harvest truly seems most fair, 

But laborers are few. 


With tireless—hopeful—ardent love, 


Fulfil your lofty part, 


still the sound goes up 


And yours shall be the blessing too, 
*« Blessed are the pure in heart.” 


H. 
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THE HETIRESS. 


CHRAPTER <ZXIIl. 


~« ARKNESS had fallen 
upon the face of nature, 

me 2S Anna Gray retired 
& from the house of her 

By) aunt. The windswept 
Wi coldly along, penetra- 
» ting her thin garments 


; 
; 
> 
) 
and causing her to } 
? 
: 
} 
; 


shrink in the chilling 
blast. For a few moments she stood, irresolute, 
upon the pavement. Then she moved down the 
street, but with no purpose in her mind. Where 
could she go? She was alone, in a strange city, 
and it was night. The tears gushed from her 
eyes as she felt the sad reality of her condition. 
On she went, now, as her mind became excited 
with anxious fears, walking with a quick pace, 
and now, as despondency threw its shadows over 
her heart, pausing or lingering, paralyzed in mind 
and body. 
«¢ What shall I do? 
at length ejaculated, standing suddenly still, and 
wringing her hands, scarcely conscious of what 


she was doing. A man passed her at the moment, } 


and she became aware that he had noticed her. 
Her heart bounded quickly. The man looked 
back several times, and then stopped, and turned 
towards her. She felt as if chained to the spot. 
She wished to go on, but was unable to move. 
The man approached, until within a few steps. 
She saw his face distinctly. 
man. 
and ran down the street at a rapid pace, not paus- 


ing until she had gone nearly half a square. ‘ 
Then, glancing timidly back, she perceived that ; 


the stranger was not following her. 

She had reached Seventh street, when she 
again paused tothink. The night had closed in 
quite dark, for heavy clouds obscured the sky, 
and the air was thick and humid. It did not 


rain, although the vapor charged atmosphere was ° 


? 
) 
5 
} 
> no home. 
? 
? 
> 


Where shall I go?’ she } 


He was an old ; 
With a quick impulse she turned away, } 


} rapidly condensing, in a cold and clammy mist. 
; The poor girl was, now, completely lost. From 
} the time she had left the cars in Market street, 
} until she found the house of her aunt, she had 
} retained a tolerably correct idea of the relative 
bearings of the different localities through which 
} she had passed. But all had now faded from her 
memory. She was completely bewildered. And, 
as there was no plan of the city in her mind, 
there was no data by which she could determine 
where she was. This, however, mattered but 
: little. To her, one place was as good as another. 
} She knew no person in the whole city—she had 


Fearing that she might again attract attention, 
} Anna walked on until she was moving along the 
; pavement bounding Independence Square. No 
light beamed from any house opposite. Every 
{ shutter was closed, as if the inmates of each 
) dwelling feared that some portion of the cheerful 
rays that lit up their pleasant homes, might 
. beam upon the dim street, and chase away a por- 
; tion of its gloomy shadows. 
But few persons were abroad in that neighbor- 
hood. Anna felt a sudden alarm. <A man ap- 
? proached, and bent down to Jook into her face as 
> he drew up to her side. She started, and ran. 
But he did not attempt to follow her. Witha 
heart fluttering like a newly caught bird, she 
’ hurried on until she passed Fifth street. Lights 
> in some shop windows, throwing their welcome 
} rays upon the street, restored her to some degree 
of calmness, after she had glanced hastily back, 
§ 


and assured herself that no one was coming after 
her. 

At Fourth street she stopped again. All was 
i dark ahead, and dark to the right. But many 
‘ lights beamed from the windows as her eyes 
‘ turned northward. Up Fourth street she turned, 
; and walked on until Chestnut, Market, Arch, 
and Race streets were successively passed. 
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‘« But where am I going?” she said, on gain- 
¢ 
( 


ing this point. stopping, and clasping her hands 
together. «+: I cannot walk the streets all 
night. I must find a shelter somewhere—But 
where ?”’ 

A deeply drawn sigh was the only answer her 
heart could make. Just then, from a house 
Opposite, came the sound of merry voices—the 
voices of happy maidens. Tears rushed to the 


her cheeks. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” she thought, «they will give me 
a place to rest in for one night,” and following 
the impulse that awakened this thought, she 
moved across the street, and lifted her hand to 
the knocker. 

But, recollecting how strange would seem her 
request, and how improbable her story, she 
shrunk away from the door, and again moved 
along the street, more deeply conscious than ever 


many steps before the same happy voices that 
had inspired her with a momentary hope, fell } 
again upon herear. Again she stopped, listened, 
turned, and walked back, drawn by an impulse 
that she did not attempt to resist. Once more 
she lifted her hand to the knocker, and now she : 
let it fall, but with a timid and scarce heard ° 
summons. In alittle while, the door was opened : 
by a middle aged woman. Anna looked in her | 
face, but was unable to speak. 

‘sWhat do you want?” the woman asked, in 
rather repulsive tones, seeing that the person } 
who had knocked hesitated to make known her 
business. ; 

«I am a young girl, alone ina strange city, 
and without a single friend, or a place to lay my > 
head, will you not shelter me for only one ; 
night ?”? Anna said, in quick, low, half distinct, } 
trembling tones. ‘ 

The door was instantly closed in her face. ‘ 
She stood again, in the midst of a strange city, 
alone. 

The woman who had thus repulsed her, after 
shutting the door, retired into a sinall parlor, ; 
where were assembled about a dozen young | 
women, and one or two who had passed the . 
prime of life. They were quilting, and were 
full of life and merriment. 

«« Who was it, Mrs. Speare?” asked an indi- 
vidual of the company, looking up. é 

«Humph! Such a one I hope none of you | 
may ever be,’’ was the reply. 

Curiosity was instantly excited. 

«s Who was it, Mrs. Speare? Who was it?” 
fell from every lip. 

The face of Mrs. Speare became serious. 


««Some wretched creature, who looked as— 
a" 


of her hopeless condition. She had not gone | 


a 


—a - 


——— 


( 





; 
; 
| 
eyes of the homeless girl, and fell rapidly over 
; 
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young as any one here, asking for a place to 
sleep.” 

Every countenance became sober. 

‘«¢ What did you say to her?” asked an elderly 
woman, taking off her spectacles, and letting 
them rest upon the quilt at which she had been 
at work. 

‘«« Nothing at all. I shut the door in her face.” 

No one spoke. But Mrs. Speare felt as dis- 
tinctly as if every tongue had uttered it, that all 
disapproved of what she had done. 

‘‘It would be a very foolish thing, indeed,” 
she said, by way of justification, «« to take into 
one’s house a stranger, at night, who comes with 
a tale of being alone and friendless in a great 
city like this. Innocent persons are not without 
friends, and guilty ones do n’t deserve to have 
any.” 

‘«Did she say that she was a stranger and 
friendless ?”” asked the old lady who had before 
spoken. 

«©Yes. She said that she was'a young girl, 
alone, in a strange city, without a single friend, 
or a place where she could lay her head. But 
any body could say that. To me it sounds like 
a very improbable story.”’ 

The other sighed, took up her spectacles, wiped 
them, and placing them on her head, bent again 
over the square she was quilting, but made no 
reply. Mrs. Speare ran on about the girl she 
had turned from her door, and said many things 


‘ by way of self justification. But no one took 


sides with her. The merry laugh did not again 


‘ echo through the room. All felt pained to think 


that there was, at the very time they were 
blessed with home and friends, a poor girl wan- 
dering the streets without a house to shelter her. 
Before ten o’clock, they separated. 

Anna, so soon as she could recover her thoughts, 


‘ after this repulse, went on again, but hopeless. 
‘ The anguish she had before felt, subsided. She 
/ was prepared to await the issue, calmly. On, 


on, she went, for nearly half an hour, seeing 
nothing around her, and fearing nothing. At 
last, loud voices aroused her. She looked about, 
She had reached the extreme limits of the city. 
Only a few houses were thinly scattered around. 
A group of men were no great distance ahead. 

All her fears quickly returned. With a throb- 
bing heart, she retraced, hurriedly her steps, 
until she entered the more thickly settled dis- 
tricts. 

By this time she felt so exhausted, that she 
could scarcely move on. Her head ached with a 


, blinding intensity ; and fainting flushes would ever 


and anon pass over her, compelling her, some- 
times, to pause, in order to prevent herself from 
falling forward. Wearily she dragged herself 
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along, until she reached Callowhill street. The , « Whoare you? And what are you doing 
shelter of the market house tempted her. She . here?’’ asked Mrs. Grand. 

could rest there, perhaps, and sleep, perhapsdie— «I amastranger inthe city. I came here to 
it mattered not. Sinking upon a butcher’s block, ‘ seek friends ; but have found none.” 

she drooped her head upon the stall near which } « Will you go home with me?” 


it stood, and spite of all the discomfort by which } «+ With you?” Anna looked earnestly into the 
she was surrounded, and the consciousness of her | face of Mrs. Grand, upon which the light of a 
exposed condition, was soon fast asleep. | lamp fell. «+ Yes, if you will only shelter me 
| for a single night, and then advise me how to act.” 
} «Come then.” And Mrs. Grand placed her 
hand upon the arm of Anna, who did not hesitate 
a moment to accept her kindoffer. ‘They walked 
, on in silence, until they came to a small house 
Tue elderly woman, who had expressed more ‘ near to Second street, the residence of Mrs. 
strongly by her manner than in words,her disappro- } Grand. 
val of Mrs. Speare’s conduct in shutting the door ; As soon as they had entered, the woman who 
so rudely in the face of a stranger who had asked had taken Anna home with her, assisted her to 
humbly for shelter, felt troubled whenever a remove her bonnet and shawl, and then, after 
thought of the incident crossed her mind. ‘The ‘ looking her for some time in the face, to read 
reader will understand why this was so, when ° her character and the quality of her mind as far 
told that she had‘a child who was wandering in ( as it was possible for her to do so, said, 
forbidden paths. Mrs. Grand, that was her name, «« And now, what is your name, child?” 
started for home, unaccompanied by any one, «¢ Anna Gray.” 
about half past nine o’clock. She lived in Cal- «¢ Where are you from?” 
lowhill street, not far from Second. «¢ Cincinnati.” 
She could not help looking around her, con- ; «Cincinnati! Are you sure?” 
stantly, and narrowly observing every female «« Yes, ma’am. I left there two weeks ago, 
she met. As she passed into Callowhill street, } and arrived in this city to-day.” 
her eye ran along the market house. «That is a long journey for one like you to 
«¢ What is that?’ she said, pausing as she ’ take. Who came with you?” 
saw something she was unable to make out dis- 
tinetly. 
Crossing over to the market house, she walked 
down it for a few yards. ‘«s It may seem strange to you,”’ she said, in a 
‘«« Bless me!” she ejaculated, stopping by the > voice that trembled, « but it is true. My mother 
stall upon which Anna had sunk down exhausted, } died a few weeks ago, and, on her death bed, 
and where she was now sleeping soundly. «It is | made me promise to come immediately to Phila- 
a woman! And a young creature, too,” she } delphia, and seek out her brother and sister, if 
added, a new interest awakened in her heart. : living, and throwWmyself upon their protection. 
‘«« Perhaps the same that Mrs. Speare turned from } [ left the west, with barely enough money to 
her door so thoughtlessly.” ; bring me to this city. I arrived to day, and found 
Mrs. Grant laid her hand upon Anna, and spoke my aunt, but she called me an imposter, denied 
to her kindly. But even kind words, that half that my mother was her sister, and sent me from 
an hour before would have been so welcome, } her presence. It was dark when I left her house, 
were not heard. More effectual means were } and I have since wandered about the street home- 
taken to arouse the sleeping girl. less and hopeless, until, overwearied, I. could 
« Mercy! where am 1?” she exclaimed, starting } bear up no longer, and sunk down exhausted 
up, on being heavily shaken by Mrs. Grand, and ; where you found me sleeping.” 
looking eagerly at the individual who had broken The simple earnestness of this brief narrative, 
in upon a slumber, that was sweet, for it brought ; more than half satisfied Mrs. Grand of its truth. 
unconsciousness. She, however, questioned Anna closely, and led 
«In avery unfit place for a young girl like } her on to relate the principal incidents of her 
you,” replied Mrs. Grand, in as firm a voice as } life, and the minutest particulars of all that had 
she could assume. occurred since her arrival in the city. Late as 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LLP 


LPIA 


‘«¢Noone. I came alone.” 
Mrs. Grand looked incredulous. Anna saw 
and felt this, and the color rose to her face. 
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‘¢ Would to heaven I had a better place in | was the hour, she prepared for her some refresh- 
ments, and then took her into a small but neatly 


arranged bed room, and bidding her good night, 
left her alone. 


which to find rest—even if it were the rest that 
knows no waking!” returned Anna, in mournful 
accents. 
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Since she had been aroused from her brief re- 
pose in the market house, the mind of the 
unhappy girl had become clear and calm. After 
Mrs. Grand retired, she sat down and mused > 
long over the events of the day. So anxious and 


alarmed had she been since she found herself ; 


homeless and a wanderer in the streets of a 
large city, that she had been unable to think 
soberly about any thing. 
her mind the occurrences which have been re- 
lated, and sought to arrive at some definite con- 
clusion in regard to her future course. But this 
was a vain effort. Her aunt—she was satisfied 
that Mrs. Grant was her mother’s sister—had 
repulsed her with much feeling. Why should she 
do this? What motive could prompt so cruel an 
action? Pride? It did not seem possible that 


this could be the reason. But, what other could 


there be? Anna could think of none. She had 
seen the portrait of her mother’s brother—was 
he living? And if so, ought she not to seek him 
out, and make herself known to him? For hours, 
before she at length fell asleep, were her thoughts 
thus busy. But she could arrive at no fixed con- 
elusion. 

It was long after day light when Anna awoke 
on the next morning. She was dressed, and sit- 
ting by the window when her kind-hearted 
protector came in. A deep crimson covered her 
face, as she looked up, and then suffered her 
eyes to droop to the floor. She felt that the cir- 
cumstances under which they had met were such 
as to create suspicion in regard to her, and this 
thought caused a degree of confusion calculated 
to awaken doubt in almost any mind. Mrs. 
Grand looked at her closely for a few moments, 
and then said in a kind voice, 

«« Did you rest well, Anna?” 

«QO yes, ma’am, very well,’’ she returned, 
tears coming to her eyes. 

«Do you feel better than you did last 
night ?”’ 

« A great deal better. My head ache 
is entirely gone, and I am very much re- 
freshed.”’ 

«I am glad of it. 
ready.” 

Anna went down stairs with Mrs. Grand, and } 
shared with her her morning meal. After they 
had risen from the table, and while Mrs. Grand 
was occupied in washing up and putting away } 
the breakfast things, Anna said— 

«©The great favor that you have shown a} 
perfect stranger, emboldens me to ask still 
another.”’ 


Come, breakfast is all 





Now she revolved in : 





——— 





; «Thave told you, frankly, all the circumstances 
3 by which Iam now surrounded. I need one to 
advise and direct me. I am willing to earn my 
own living by my own labor; but where shall [ 
} gotor employment? Will you think for me? 
I will be governed by your directions, for, 
besides you, there is not another living being 
in this city to whom I can look for coun- 
sel.” 


«« All that I can do, my young friend, shall be 
freely done,” replied Mrs. Grand. «In the mean 
time, remain where you are, in welcome. If 
; nothing better offers, you can assist me in sewing 
for awhile. I earn my own support, by the 
labor of my own hands. If you can sew quickly, 
and are willing to work, you will be no burden 
? to me.” 


; 
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«« Oh, gladly will I devote to you all my time, 
if you will give me but a home,” Anna replied, 
with warmth. 

«© You tell me you have a trunk at the rail road 
depot ?”? Mrs. Grand said, after a pause. 

«s Yes. My trunk is in the office there.” 

‘«« Had you not better have it brought here?” 

‘«< Tf you are willing.” 

«TI am, certainly. Do you know your way 
there ?”’ 

‘‘No, ma’am. But you can direct me.” 

‘«¢ Suppose I go with you ?” 

‘It mugt be a long distance from here. I am 
afraid it is too far for you to go.” 
ae Would you like me to accompany you ?” 

} «Yes, above all things,” quickly replied 
Anna. 

About ten o’clock Mrs. Grand and Anna went 
for the trunk. They had it taken to the house of 
the former. 

So far, every thing tended to confirm in the 
mind of Mrs. Grand the statement made by the- 
young stranger. Still, she kept her mind active, 
; and observed all she said, and every movement 
! with the closest scrutiny. 
| No 
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« Will you take this little bundle for me to 

Second street? It has to be left there 
am one o’clock, and it is now half past twelve. 

; You will save mea walk, and [ fee] rather tired,”’ 
; Mrs. Grand said to Anna, as they both sat sew- 
ing, towards the middle of the day. 

| «<Q, yes,” was smilingly replied. «Give me 

; the direction, and I will go there for you with 

; } pisos. ex 





Mrs. Grand gave her the direction, and Anna 
: took the Package as she desired. It was in re- 
turning from this errand, that old Mr. Markland, 


«What is it, child? Speak out freely,” re- ; her uncle, saw her, and remembered that she 
plied Mrs. Grand, with a look and tone of } was the same individual he had seen weeping in 


encouragement. 


; the street on the evening before. 
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The reader understands by this time the 
true relation which the principal individuals in 
our story bear to each other. We can now go 
on and bring out clearly those points of our 
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narrative, to give force to which the pre- 
ceding history of Anna Gray has heen intro- 
duced. 


(To be continued.) 
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MODERN POETRY.—NO. V. 


BY HENRY 


D. COOKE, 


AMELIA B. WELBY.*« 


UST criticism is 

always difficult, 
rar but never more 
FA® so, than when 

EE cotemporary lit- 

~ erature is its sub- 

ject. The effort 

at impartial jus- 

tice frequently 

leads to severity, 

ees while» the desire 

to render praise where it is due as often entices 
the stern arbiter literarum from the seat of dis- 
pensation to the rostrum of eulogium. It is 
easier to praise than to censure. Thus, a correct 
appreciation of excellence sometimes becomes 
associated with a blind partiality, which is as 
fatal to the ends of justice as mere carping 
hypercriticism. In the present situation of 
American literature there is no fixed and perma- 
nent standard of taste. Truth and nature, 
indeed, furnish rules which are of universal 
application, and these rules are necessarily in 
force here as well as elsewhere ; but other influ- 
ences modify the popular taste. Association is 
perhaps the most powerful of these influences. 
In a country like this, diversified with every 
variety of climate and scenery, there must be a 
difference, not only in customs, and in some 
features of governmental policy, but also in local 
associations and habits of thought. The moun- 
taineer learns to love the wildness of his native 
home, and whatever, in poetry, approaches this, 
will appeal directly to his sympathies, and arouse 
kindred feelings : the dweller nearer the tropics, 
breathing from infancy the sun-warmed atmos- 


* POEMS BY AMELIA. Boston: A. Tomp- 
kins ; Cornhill, 1845. 
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if 
} SPe 
write after a set copy, and shape every letter in 


} phere of the luxuriant south, will listen with 
 indidibhenite to the rugged notes which have 
charmed a hardier race;—but let the harp be 
} struck to a softer, but not less rapid strain, and, 
recognizing the congenial sounds, his heart gives 
$ back a response. Thus, too, the artificial splen- 
dor of the east and the wild magnificence of the 
; west separately give birth to associations, which 
; in time, beget tastes entirely dissimilar. These 
} tastes guide every reader in the formation of his 
? opinions upon the merit and beauty of poetry. 
Indeed, an opinion in such matters, is but an 
} avowal or expression of taste. 
This diversity of preferences among readers, 
2 begets a corresponding variety of style and sub- 
} ject among writers. To the same cause is 
partly attributable the fact to which we have 
‘ before adverted, that American literature has no 
; system, or if a system, it is one without a com- 
mon centre. We have productions, both in prose 
and poetry, to suit all readers, all moods, all 
tastes; but we have no unity in style, or in 
manner of thought. In one thing, however, the 
majority of American writers agree; that is, 
each one raises his own standard of excellence 
and forms his own rules of writing; the former 
is the dictation of taste, and the latter are the 
precepts of common sense. This, however, 
will not universally apply. Many, on the con- 
trary, seek foreign models, and imitate imported 
styles, until their imitation becomes servility, 
their. thoughts but borrowed images, and their 
speech but echo. Like the school boy, they 


imitation of the awe-inspiring master. This 
latter class, fortunately, forms the exception, 
rather than the rule; yet it claims some who 
might otherwise adorn the literature of their 
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country. We do not condemn imitation, but the 


excess of imitation which so often precludes 
originality and strangles thought in its birth. 
Restraint like this is really more hostile to the 
development of poetic beauty, than would at 
first appear. Poetry is the embodiment of feel- 
ing, the outward expression of sentiment, which 
lives in the secrecy of the internal man. This 
feeling, this sentiment, bursts spontaneously 
from the soul. It acknowledges no restraint ; it 
submits to no rule. Endeavor to impose laws 
upon it, and it ceases to flow. Art cannot turn 
it aside from the channel formed by nature. The 
stream of thought must run there, or it returns 
to its hidden fountain. The «poetic fire,’’ or 
that power which gives expression and shape to 
these undefined emotions, impulses, or sensations, 
has its origin in the same source, namely, in the 
mysteries of our being. We know of its exist- 
ence, and judge of its nature only by its external 
manifestations and effects. Hence it is not 
reasonable to attempt to prescribe rules for the 
culture and government of a faculty of which we 
know so little. The wisdom of nature is uner- 
ring. To the direction of such a teacher, there- 
fore, we should yield in deference. Individual 
nature and circumstances will sufficiently modify 
and fashion the development of this subtle 
faculty. It is their province to do this; a 
province which should not be encroached upon,— 
for the harmony of nature is always disturbed by 
any infringment of established rules. The true 
test of poetic merit, then, is found ina comparison 
with nature. The form of expression, though 
important, is of less consequence, than the form 
or manner of thought. Language is but the vehi- 
cle, while thought is the precious freight ; yet 
the latter should not be too carelessly put 
together, lest the former should be endangered. 
Both, therefore, claim a share of the poet’s atten- 
tion. We have many true poets, who are but 
indifferent versifiers ; and we have more, good 
versifiers, who are miserable poets. From this, 
it would appear to be a less difficult task to give 
expression to poetic thoughts than to conceive 
them, this may be a common-place remark, but 
it is one which strengthens us in the opinion that 
poetry is less the production of art, than of 
nature. 

Both art and nature, however, necessarily 
combine in the formation of the poet. The latter 
generally, if not always, predominates; but 
there are instances in which we might be disposed 
to doubt this. The studied elegance, and classic 
severity of Pope, furnish an example. Some of 
his images might be compared to statues of 
Phidias ; Nature has furnished the material, but art 
fashioned it; and in gazing upon the exquisitely 
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chiselled lineaments of face and form, we forget 
that it is cold marble we look upon; we see only 
the life-like creation of genius. It is thus with 
some passages of Pope; the crude, unshaped 
thought, may be nothing in itself, but moulded 
by his inimitable art, it borrows life from expres- 
sion, and becomes immortal. Burns may be 
cited as the opposite of Pope, in this respect. 
Indeed, one might say that his poetry was al/ 
nature, for his language is simple, and such as 
nature dictates. He was never familiar with the 
rules which art had prescribed. What nature 
wrote upon his heart, he copied Ziterally and 
gave the words to the world; they are now the 
property of the world together with the fame of 
their author. With such poetry as that of Burns 
to produce in evidence, the case may be easily 
made out, that a poet may be almost entirely 
ignorant of art, and yet be able to write well 
enough to entitle him to the highest distinctions 
of praise. Yet such instances are rare. Art is 
generally conspicuous, if not predominant; and 
the productions of many who occupy an exalted 
position in the poetic world, give evidence of 
patient study of the received models, and unwea- 
ried exploration into the beauties of predecessors. 
Those who write with the most simplicity and 
ease, allowing freedom to thought, without 
trammeling it with conventional forms of expres- 
sion, or combinations of words, are always the 
‘favorites of the people,’’ although they might 
not hold the highest rank among those who 
would reduce thought and feeling, as they have 
language, to a system. This is because they 
appeal directly to nature, without using interme- 
diate means of communication. The subjects of 
their thought, too, are necessarily more nearly 
allied to the popular taste, and hence kindred 
sympathies and old associations are awakened in 
the minds of their readers. This kind of poetry 
does not kindle admiration, but it quickens all 
the generous impulses of our nature; it feeds 


the flame of affection, and warms the «milk of 


human kindness,” too often chilled by cold sel- 
fishness. It is the poetry of the heart, rather 
than of the mind; it induces feeling rather than 
thought. It claims kindred with nature, and 
acknowledges the universe as its home. The 
spirit of poetry is the companion of all mankind ; 
where it cannot address them through the medium 
of language, external nature becomes the organ 
of communication. It speaks to man through 
the thousand wonders of earth, air, sky and 
sea; these, together with all the varieties 
and changes of nature, are invested with a deep 
significance, which every man is able, in some 
degree, to interpret. Yet this significance is not 
equally apparent to all; for all have not been 
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equally endowed with perception, sensibility and ; No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 
imagination, nor have they been equally habituated } Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 
to contemplate the objects of external nature Aad bent my young head in devotion and love 
with delight. Hence, beauties which are hidden Neath the form of the angel, that floated above. 
from some, will of necessity be revealed to 
others; who, in turn, may again reveal the newly- 
discovered beauties to man, in language which, 
from its very simplicity, shall add new beauty } If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there ; 

to that which already possessed manifold charms. ; Thus forming a girdle as brilliant and whole 

In this light, the poet, being an interpreter of } As the thoughts of the rainbow that circled my soul. 
nature, and an expounder of its truths, occupies Like the wings of the deity, calmly unfurled, 

es apr : It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 

a position which is not less exalted, than his re- 

quisites are numerous, and difficult of attainment. 
The nature and character of these requisites, 
have been too often dwelt upon to require com- 
ment. We shall, therefore, leave the subject 
here, and proceed to notice a few characteristics 
of the poetry of «« Amelia,”’ which will illustrate 
some of the points we have been considering. 
The poem on the Rainbow is an admirable 
instance of that power of expression, which, 
roused by a refined sensibility, and strengthened 
by the rich offerings of an active imagination, 
can even make the rainbow, at least to the 
mind) more beautiful. We copy the poem entire. 
Though it lacks the severe polish of the schools, 
it yet partakes largely of the freedom of nature. 
There is a graceful ease, an abandon of style, 
together with a vivacity, a constant beauty and 
occasional brilliancy of thought which is enchant- 
ing. We might, were we so disposed, find fault 
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How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings! 
How boundless its cirele, how radiant its rings ! 

| If [ looked on the sky, ’t was suspended in air ; 

; 





There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives, 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 

» When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by : 
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It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove, 
All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain 

But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain ; 

I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold in the grave ; 
Yet O! when death’s shadows my bosom encloud 
When I shrink at the thought of the coffin and shroud, 
ay hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 

her beautiful pinions of purple and gold! 
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There are some lines, and some metaphors in 
the above which would not bear the test of severe 


with some expressions which occur, but they are critical: analysis, yet these few oie nae err 
perhaps incident to the freedom of the style, than redeemed by the beauty, simplicity an 


without which the poem would lose half its ; 8'°° of the composition. ; In reading such poetry, 
beauty ¢ we love to give ourselves up to the spell which 


it weaves around us, rather than to destroy the 
illusion by keeping an eye to its faults. The 
poetry of «« Amelia” smacks of the freedom and 
freshness of natur@. It knows but few of the 
restraints which art would impose. The stream 
of song comes fresh and sparkling from the fount 
of feeling. It flows rapidly and joyfully, yet it 
is not deep. The thoughts dance like ripples 
upon the surface, beautiful and brilliant, but they 
do not possess the force of waves. Every thing 
she writes is stamped with the impress of 
woman’s hand. There is all the tenderness of 
feeling, all the sensitiveness of thought, which 
characterises the female mind. She possesses 
genius, though it is not of the loftiest order, and 
merits a distinguished rank, though not the 
highest, in her country’s literature. Her style 
is yet disfigured by faults, which are in a great 
measure the result of carelessness, and which a 
ttention and less haste in composition 
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I sometimes have thoughts, in my loneliest hours, 

That lie on my heart, like the dew on the flowers, 

Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon 

When my heart was as light as a blossom in June; 

The green earth was moist with the late fallen 
showers, 

The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 

While a single white cloud, to its haven of rest 

On the white-wing of peace, floated off in the west. 


As I threw back my tresses to catch the cool breeze, 
That scattered the rain-drops, and dimpled the seas, 
Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soft tinted pinions of purple and gold. 

’T was born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
And, fair as an angel, it floated as free 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 
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How calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell ! 
Like a woman’s soft bosom ii rose and it fell; Pameage 
While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly } ie 
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ee ; would remove. These faults are, mostly, an 
’ ) P . » 

When they saw the fair rainbow, knelt down on the } Occasional looseness in forms of expression, and 
Q ° . P ‘2 

shore. { an imaccuracy, and, sometimes, an indistinctness 
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in her figures, metaphors, and allusions. In , 
meeting with these, the reader feels his pleasure ‘ 
momentarily marred and regrets that the fair ! 
writer had not considered a moment longer, } 
while penning them. These faults all obviously 


result from haste; not from . want of percep- On earth—yet so closely connected with heaven ! 
tion. One feels, however, in reading her poetry, } How oft in my fancy I *ve pictured him there, 

that she speaks from her heart, and therefoPe ; As he stood in that triumph of passion and prayer, 
looks for the unreserved freedom of spontaneous | With his eyes closed in rapture—their transient eclipse 
feeling, rather than the studied and precise ele- ; Made bright by the smiles, that illumined his lips. 
gance of thought. She herself expresses this There’s a charm in delivery, a magical art, 


most beautifully in some «Lines to the Freed Tent thrills, like a kiss, from the lip to the heart ; 
Bird.” Tis the glance—the expression—the well-chosen 


word, 
By whose magic the depths of the spirit are stirred, 
The smile—the mute gesture—the soul-startling pause, 
The eye’s sweet expression, that melts, while it awes, 
The lip’s soft persuasion—the musical tone— 
O such was the charm of that eloquent one ! 


much deauty of expression. Its title is, «« Pulpit 
Eloquence.” 


Oh God! what emotions the speaker awoke ! 
A mortal he seemed,—yet a deity spoke ; 
A man—yet so far from humanity riven! 


As many as the clusterigg leaves of June ; 
And my young heart is like a harp of heaven, 
For ever strung unto some pleasant tune ; 
And my soul burns with wild poetic fire, 
Tho’ simple are my strains, and simpler still my 
lyre. 


The time is long past, yet how clearly defined, 

That bay, church, and village, float up on my mind! 
I see amid azure, the moon in her pride, 

With the sweet little trembler, that sat by her side ; 


? 
p } 
And yet, sweet bird, bright thoughts to me are given, 





And now, farewell! the wild wind of the mountain, 
And the blue streams alone my native strains have I hear the blue waves, as she wanders along, 
heard ; Leap up in their gladness, and sing her a song, 
And it is well, for from my heart’s deep fountain And I tread in the pathway, half-worn o’er the sod 
They flow, uncultured as thine own, sweet bird! » By the feet that went up to the worship of God. 
For my free thoughts have ever spurned control . . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Since this heart held a wish, and this frail form a } How sweet to my heart is the picture I’ve traced ! 
soul! Its chain of bright fancies seemed almost effaced, 
Till memory, the fond one, that sits in the soul, 
The following graceful lines we extract from } Took up the frail links, and connected the whole ; 
a poem, entitled «« Musings.”’ As the dew to the blossom, the bud to the bee, 
As the scent to the rose, are those memories to me ; 
The waves came dashing o’er the sea, : Round the chords of my heart, they have tremblingly 
In bright and glittering bands ; ; clung, 
Like little children, wild with glee, { And the echo it gives, is the song I have sung. 
They linked their dimpled hands— 
1 








They linked their hands, but, ere I caught 
Their sprinkled drops of dew, 

They kissed my feet, and quick as thought, 
Away the ripples flew. 


The above extracts give a fair idea of the cha- 
racter and peculiarities of the style of Mrs. 
Welby, and prove that she is, to say the least, 
entitled to a high rank in the estimation of all 

The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, lovers of poetry. Her poems mostly appeared 
As lightly and as free ; ) for the first time in the « Louisville Journal,” 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, / and in several of the periodicals of the United 
Ten thousand in the sea ; States. The incidents of her private life, are 
For every wave with dimpled face, : 
Tie lated tenn ho ain, unknown to us, and if they were, a respect for 
Had caught a star in its embrace ; the sanctity of her retirement, would prevent us 
And held it trembling there. ‘ from rudely opening its door. 
; (We cannot close the present paper without 

Our limits will not allow us to insert more of ; noticing the beautiful dress in which the pub- 
this poem, which we consider one of the most ; lishers have clothed the poems of « Amelia.” 
chaste in the whole collection before us, though : The volume before us, reflects credit on all con- 
others may surpass it in brilliancy. We have ; cerned in its « getting up,” and speaks highly for 
only room for the following extracts from a; Americanart. The ornamental title-page is beau- 
poem, written with a great deal of power, and : tifully designed and executed.) 
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For Arthur’s Magazine. 


THE SOUL’S COMMUNION. 


BY SKET@HER. 


SIT beside my windew 


When the Sabbath Sun’s 3 


above, 
And my mind floats up to 
Heav’n 
Upon a breath of love. 


And from it, far ascending, 
Falls back a seeming 
part, 
A robe of holy feeling 
That beautifies the heart. 


And Hope, its pinions folding, 
Lies nestling in my breast, 

For Faith and Peace, unviting 
The trembler hath caressed. 


And thoughts, like blossoms bursting, 
Unfold them, passing bright, 

In radiance that ’s streaming, 
From fancy’s world of light. 


And then, like stars of brightness 
That gem the evening skies, 
Shine forth the hosts of blessings 

I had not learned to prize. 


And then an air-born being, 
A moulding from the light, 


The shadow of a presence 
That cannot touch the sight, 


Seems flitting ’round, and weeping ; 
And whispers in my ear, 

And then I know the spirit 
Of Conscience hovers near. 


And guilty nature, melting, 
Heaves the repentant sigh, 

And I feel that I’m forgiven, 
Although I know not why. 


And then I hear a rustling, 
As of an angel's wing, 

As to its home it soareth, 
An undefiled thing. 


And methinks I hear a greeting 
Of music sweet and wild, 

As opes the gates of Heaven 
To welcome back its child. 


Thus ends my quiet worship, 
That with a bliss untold 

My spirit ever steepeth, 
When this commune I hold. 
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TO A YOUNG LADY. 


BY EDWIN PLUMMER. 
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fAIDEN, with the 
tresses, 
Sunny eye and guileless 
heart— 
Round whose pathway angels 
linger— 
Beautiful indeed thou 
art! 


Not alone the outward beauty 
Of this world dost thou inherit; 
But the rare and priceless treasure— 
Deathless beauty of the spirit. 


Earthly charms are vain and fleeting-- 
Passing as the zephyr’s breath— 


Cheating Hope and long endeavor— 
Luring human hearts to death ! 


In thy soul are pure emotions— 
Tender feeling, holy thought ; 

And in thee the ideal-dreamer 
Finds what he has vainly sought. 


Joy attend thee !—may thy future 
Be undimmed by grief or care ; 
And good Spirits kindly lead thee 


Far from every earthly snare. 


May our Father’s smile be on thee— 
Light from Heaven around thee shine— 
Kindling in thy heart emotions 
Such as thou hast stirred in mine. 
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GRAND GALA. 


A SKETCH FROM DUMAS’ «:CORRICOLO.”? 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY A. ROLAND- 


S ELLINI’S death tans are a people of impulses; their actions are 
Stes A was still quite a re- } subordinate to the beating of their hearts. 
i cent event, when The two parties, however, united to do honor 
Y K we arrived at Na- } to the memory of the author of Norma and the 
ples. Notwithstand- ; Puritans. The pupils of the Conservatory of 
ing the hatred which | Naples opened a subscription, for the purpose of 
"exists between the | defraying the expenses of the funeral ceremonies, 
Sicilians and Nea- which they proposed to perform; but the minis- 






/politans, and _ the ; ter who presided over the religious affairs of the 
diversity of musical ; state objected to thes@iceremonies, because Bel- 
=< opinionsamongst the ; lini had died without receiving the sacraments ; 
dilettauti it had caused a general sentiment of : a pretext which would have been very unsatis- 





grief. The ladies, for whom the music of the } factory in France but which was quite sufficient 
young maéstro seemed more especially written } at Naples. They then asked permission to sing 
and upon whose judgments national antipathies the famous mass of Winter at Santa Chiara ; 
have least influence, seemed to be most deeply ; but the minister again interfered, saying, that 
pained by the occurrence. In nearly every par- | this requiem had been performed on the occasion 
lor was to be found a portrait del gentile maéstro, } of the interment of the King’s grandfather, and he 
and a visit, no matter how foreign to the art did not wish a mass which had served for a king 
might have been its object, rarely terminated ; to be sung fora musician. This second reasor 
without an exchange of regrets, between the vis- ; seemed less plausible than the first. The friends 
itors and visited, on account of the loss which } of the minister soon, however, calmed the irrita- 
Italy had sustained in the death of this great } tion by observing, that His Excellency had made 
composer. Donizetti who, already, bore the $a great concession to the advancement of mind 
sceptre of music and had now inherited the crown, } by deigning to inform the people of the reason of 
was transcendent in his regrets for him who, } his refusal, since he might have said, simply : 
though he had been his rival, had never ceased to } «« I do not wish it,” without giving himself any 
he bin deiond. further trouble about the matter. This argument 

The quarrels between the Bellinists and Doni- } seemed so rational that, upon a little reflection, 
zettists were revived in all their bitterness. { the dissatisfaction of the Bellinists passed away. 
Such differences are much more promptly termi- ; Then, as days followed days and one sun caused 
nated at Naples than at Paris, where each of the } another to be forgotten, an event in prospective 
antagonists holds it to be incumbent upon him to } diverted public attention from the one which had 
prove that he is right, whilst the Neapolitans ; passed. They now spoke, as of a thing unheard 
give themselves little trouble about the rationale ; of, and to which they could not give credit with- 
of their opinions; contenting themselves with ; out more ample information, of the presumption 
simply declaring, that a man, woman or thing is ; of a French musician who, wearied with the vex- 
pleasing or displeasing to them. The Neapoli- ; ations, to which young Parisian composers are 
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compelled to submit before they reach the Opera 
Comique or the Grand Opera, had bought a 
drama of one of the thousand poet librettists, 


, first, that it was necessary to prevail upon La 
 Ronzi to reduce the number of her representa- 
, tions to one half: a negociation which, in conse- 


who follow in the path of Romani, and had 
determined, to defy a public composed of the 
most refined connoisseurs in Europe and to pro- 
duce his first effort in the most dangerous the- 


« 


; quence of the mortification she experienced at 
; her reception, it was easy to effect ; and, secondly, 


that it was a bad speculation to attempt to sus- 


; tain talent which was not approved of by an 


atre in the world. In support of this opinion of ‘ audience and which could not be. Consequently, 
themselves and San Carlos, the Neapolitan dilet- } the prima donna part of the forthcoming opera 
tanti recalled, with all the bliss of self-conceit, } passed, from the hands of La Ronzi, into those 


the fact, that they had hooted Rossini and hissed ' 
Malebran, without comprehending the French 
politeness which simply responded, by enquiring, } 
with a smile: «« What does that prove?” There ° 
were, still, two things which increased, to its | 
highest pitch, the prejudice against my poor ‘ 


be rich and noble; a double imprudence, of the 
gravest character, in a composer, at Naples, 


} finest and most complete in Italy. 


of La Persiani, for whose voice, however, a 


‘ soprano of great compass, it was not written. 


The San Carlos Company has always been the 
It had been 


; composed of the three musical elements necessary 


’ to make a whole : a tenor mezzo carattero, a bass, 


countryman, he had the misfortune and guilt to } anda soprano. Fortunately, these three elements 


| were yet as perfect as could be desired; they 


where they have not yet learned to understand > 
the talent which goes in a carriage and the cele- | 


brity of the name which supports a viscount’s } 


coronet. 
Finally, as a darker point in the dark horizon, 


an intrigue, which, it must be avowed is a thing , qualities of his voice no one knew any thing, 


of such rare occurrence at Naples, that it is , except what was gathered from the journals and 


almost unknown, threatened on this occasion to } 


make an infraction of the order and cause an out- 
break in favor of the foreign composer. I relate 
the manner of its formation, less because of its 
importance, than because it naturally leads me to 
speak of the artistes. 

The management of the San Carlos had, upon 


Ronzi for sixty representations, at a thousand 
francs each. It then became the interest of the 
establishment to make the most of a performer to 


whom it paid, every evening, an amount equal to ; 
It | 


the ordinary receipts of a theatre in France. 
consequently exacted, that the part of the prima 


for La Ronzi. But, by one of those fatalities 


which render the dilettanti of San Carlos so 


proud of their superiority, in this respect, the 
new prima donna, who, six months previously 
had been féted, adored, and crowned, made at 
Naples a complete failure. The act of the ad- 


, Were named Duprez, Ronconi and Taquinardi. 


At this period, Duprez was known in France 
but vaguely. A great artiste, an admirable 
singer, who had passed through Italy and begun 


; to impose conditions upon the impresarii of Naples, 
; Milan and Venice, was spoken of; but of the 


travellers. Some amateurs remembered to have 


heard a young pupil of Choron, with a fresh, son- 


orous voice of much compass, sing at the Odeon; 
but his identity with the great singer was so 
problematical, that it was asked. if it could be 


possible, that this artiste, who was now so raptu- 


; rously applauded by the Italian dilettanti, could 
the strength of her past success, engaged La 


be the same who was, formerly, hissed by the 
students. Two years after, Duprez came to 
Paris and made his debut in Guillaume Tell. We 


; have nothing more to say of this song-king. 


believe, in France. 
donna in the forthcoming opera should be written ° 


Ronconi was, at, this same period, about twenty 
three or twenty-four years of age : unknown, I 
He made use of the magni- 
ficent baritone voice with which heaven had 


: gifted him without giving himself the trouble to 


correct its defects or to develope its powers. 


) Engaged by a contractor who sold him for thirty 
, thousand franes, of which he allowed him six, he 


ministration in paying a thousand francs, per | 
evening, for a remnant of talent and a remnant | 
of a voice, was, generally, regarded as very ab- | 


) 


surd, for, by adding a thousand francs, Malibran, | 


who was at this time commencing where La 
Ronzi was making an end, might have been 
secured. In consequence of this conclusion a 
kind of black band attached itself to the ruins of 
La Ronzi and demolished her by hissing every 
evening when she made her appearance. 


The administration, then, learned two things; 


; drew an excellent excuse for not applying himself 
' from the niggardliness of his treatment. 


But 
since that time, Ronconi has been adequately 
paid, has made the progress he should have made 
and was, at the time of which we write, the first 
baritone in Italy. 

La-Taquinardi was a kind of nightingale who 


‘ sang as others talk. She was a Madame Damo- 
‘ reau for method, with a voice of greater compass 
> and freshness; nothing was comparable to’ the 
' sweetness of this youthful and pure, and but 
; rarely dramatic organ. 


She possessed besides, a 
fine intellect without ever becoming melancholy 
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or impassioned; her countenance was coldly 


beautiful; she was a brunette who sang blonde. } 


La Taquinardi, in espousing the author of Inez 
de Castro, became La Persiani. 


These were the artistes charged with the pro- | 
duction of the opera of Lara. When I arrived | 
at Naples the work was in full rehearsal. It was , 


put into the hands of the artists on the 8th of 
November, and was to be presented on the 19th, 
thus, affording but eleven rehearsals for d produc- 
tion of the first order. All operas, however, are 
not brought forward with the same rapidity. 
From fifteen to eighteen rehearsals are sometimes 
given. But, on this occasion, there was an order 


Superior to the inclinations of the artistes. The ° 


queen mother complained that there was no musi- 
cal novelty for her féte, a thing which never failed 
to be presented at that of her son or daughter; 


and the king, making a law of this complaint, ; 


had ordered the Frenchman’s opera to be produced 
in honor of the national anniversary. This was 
a kind of human sacrifice to filial love. 

It is unnecessary to make any inquiries with 
regard to the condition in which I found my poor 


countryman. He was like a man given up by | 


his physicians, with seven or eight days longer to 
live. In fact, upon examining his condition, 
scarcely any one but a charlatan would have 


promised to save him. I attempted, however, ° 


those hackneyed consolations which never con- 
sole; but to all my arguments he replied only : 

«Grand gala! my friend; grand gala!” 

I took his hand; he had fever. I turned to- 
wards the leader of the orchestra who was 
smoking his chibouque and said, with a sigh: 

«¢ This is the commencement of delirium.” 

«No, no,” said Festa, taking the amber tube 
from his mouth; «he speaks quite rationally ; 
grand gala, my dear sir, grand gala!” - 

I went toward Duprez, who, seated in a cor- 
ner, was making little balls with the wax of a 
candle, and looked at him, as if to say: 

«< Is not every body, here, insane ?”’ 


He understood my pantomine with a readiness | 


which would have done honor to a Neapolitan. 


«« No,” said he applying the ball of wax to his | 
; In spite of ourselves we form our opinions of 


nose, ‘‘ no, they are not insane ; do you not know 
that it is the grand gala?” 

I went meekly away. I took my dictionary 
and looked out the letter G,—I found nothing. 

«« Will you have the goodness,” said I, re-enter- 
ing, ««to explain to me what is meant by grand 
gala?” 

«It means,” replied Duprez, « that on that 
occasion there will be, in the theatre, one thou- 
sand two hundred candles, the light of which will 
dazzle the spectators, and the smoke of which, 
will choke the singers.” - 
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«It means,’’ said the leader of the orchestra, 
«« that the overture.must be played with the cur- 
tain raised, because the court cannot wait; and 
' that destroys almost entirely the effect of the 
opening chorus.” 

«<It means,” concluded Ruoltz, «that the 
whole court attends the representation, and that 
' the public must not applaud, except when the 

court applauds ; and the court never applauds.” 
} « Diable! Diable!” replied I, not being able 
; to find any other answer to this triple explica- 
' tion. «And besides that,’ added I, to avoid 
appearing confounded, «You have, I believe, 
seven days, only, before you.” 

«« And the musicians have not yet attempted the 
, overture,” said Ruoltz. 

«‘Oh! the orchestra does not give me any un- 
easiness,’’ replied Festa. 

‘The performers have not yet practised to- 
‘ gether.” 

«Oh! the singers,” said Duprez, « will not 

: fail.” 

«¢ And I shall have neither the strength nor the 
patience to assist at the last rehearsal.” 

‘s Well, what of that! will not I be there?” 
said Donizetti, rising. 

Ruoltz stepped up to him and extended his 
hand. 

«Yes, you are right: I have found good 
friends.”’ 
>  « And, what promises better still for success, 

you have composed fine music.” 

‘¢Do you think, so?” said Ruoltz, with his 
peculiar, naive and modest, air. 

We laughed. 

«« Come; to the rehearsal!’ said Duprez. 

All happened, indeed, as had been foreseen by 
Festa, Duprez and Donizetti. The orchestra 
played the overture at first sight; the singers, 
accustomed to performing together, understood 
each other at once; and Ruoltz, half dead with 
fatigue, left the care of the last three rehearsals 

‘ to the author of Anna Bolena. 

I returned from the theatre deeply impressed. I 
had believed myself about to listen to the attempt 
ofa tyro; I had heard the production of a master. 


‘ works, from the men who produce them and, un- 
' fortunately, we almost always estimate these 
‘ works and these men as they estimate themselves. 
: Now, Ruoltz was the most simple and modest 
; child of nature I have ever seen. For the three 
‘ months we had been acquainted I had never heard 
him speak ill of others and, whit is still more 
' astonishing in a man who is bringing forward his 
| first work, I never heard him speak well of him- 

self. I have, generally, found more self-conceit, 
: in young persons, who have not yet accomplished 
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anything, than in men who have distinguished , than attracted by the commencing opera. The 
themselves, and I believe, what may seem para- ; aides-de-camp, took possession of the stage-box : 
doxical, that there is nothing like success to cure } the young queen, the queen mother and the prince 
vanity. I waited then, with the utmost confi- { of Salerno, the adjoining one ; the king and prince 
dence, the coming of the time for the first repre- ; Charles the third; and the Count of Syracuse, 
sentation. It came. exiled to the fourth, preserved, at the theatre, the 
The San Carlos theatre presents a splendid isolated position which his disgrace had assigned 
spectacle on the occasion of the grand gala. That him at court. 
immense and sombre house which, on ordinary ; The overture, little heard as it was, appeared 
evenings presents such a gloomy appearance, toa ‘ to put the audience in a good humor. The over- 
French eye, takes on these solemn occasions a ; ture to an opera is like the preface to a book; in 
brilliant air from the multitude of lights which ‘ both the author explains his intentions, indicates 
burn before each box. The ladies are then visible, ; his characters, and throws forward the prospectus 
which is not the case, when the theatre is badly of his talent. That to Lara displayed a vigor- 
lighted, as usual. Their toilet, is certainly not ; ous and sustained instrumentation, rather German 
the most récherché, but a profusion of jewels is ’ than Italian, and a profound knowledge of the 
displayed of which we have no conception in } material of the orchestra. With the first air ] 
France, and Italian eyes glitter like diamonds. { perceived the difference between the San Carlos 
The court is in its costume of ceremony, and the ; orchestra, and that of the Opera at Paris ; both of 
most noisy people in the universe are collected, if ’ which have the reputation of being the most 
not in the most beautiful, at least, in the largest superior in the world. The San Carlos orchestra 
theatre in the world. ; consents to accompany the singer and to allow 
On this evening, contrary to the custom at i the voice to float, as it were, upon the instru- 
first representations, the house was filled. The ; ments, like a cork upon the water; it sustains, it 
Italian multitude, unlike ours, do not affront an } rises and sinks with, but never overwhelms it. 
unknown musician. No! at Naples where life } In France, on the contrary, the smallest triangle 
is all made up of pleasure and sensations, they ‘ has its pretentions to a portion of the plaudits, 
have too great a dread of ennui to darken even a / and the voice of the singer swims as it were 
few hours. A life, like their heaven, withits burn- } under water. Unless the voice possesses an un- 
ing sun; like their sea with the waves which ‘ common degree of power it is rarely, that any of 
its notes bound out of the deluge of harmony 
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reflect the sun, is necessary to these inhabitants 
of the most beautiful country in the world. When ? which covers it; and even then, like the flying 

rd 

Q 
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: 

Q 

, 
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fish, which can only sustain itself whilst its wings 
are wet, it soon re-descends, and nothing is heard 
but the accompaniment. 

A very fine duett between Ronconi and Persi- 
ani passed without notice. From time to time 
a general would garry his lorgrette to his eye 
themselves; in Naples they go to the opera to ; and scrutinize the audience with much attention, 
enjoy themselves. As for claguewrs they are { then, call an aid-de-camp and point out some 
entirely unknown. Theauthor has those tickets, ; individual in the parquette or boxes. The aid-de- 
only, which he buys and those boxes which he } camp would go out, and, in a few minutes, come 
rents. Authors and actors are applauded when it up to the person designated, whisper to him a 
is thought, by the pit, that they merit applause ; few words, when the latter would leave the thea- 
on the days of the grand gala excepted, when, as tre and not re-appear. I asked the meaning of 
we have stated, public opinion is subordinate to ; this and was told that these were officers, arrested 
the opinion of the court. When the king is not for coming to the theatre in citizens’ dress. The 
present, they wait for the example of the queen ; court was so much occupied, with the application 
when the queen is absent, for that of Don Carlos; of military discipline, that it had not yet thought 

; 
| 


it is stated that the work is of the first merit, 
when a list is made of the morceaux they are to 
hear, oh! then they press and crowd to suffoca- 
tion; but this wave does not commence flowing 
until after the sixth or eighth representation. In 
France the people attend the theatre to show 


and so down to the prince of Salerno. of giving to the musicians or actors the least 
At seven o’clock, precisely, the ushers made } sign of its presence ; consequently, the overture 
their appearance in the boxes destined for the $ and three fourths of the first act had passed with- 
royal family; at the same moment the curtain } out the slightest applause. Ruoltz, believing 
rose and the overture commenced. Fine as it was } that his opera had failed, made his escape. 
the overture was lost. Although I was amongst } Thesecond act commenced; beauties increased; 
the first present, and notwithstanding the interest ; waves of harmony floated through the theatre ; 
I felt in the piece, and the author, I was more ; the public breathed more quickly. It was won- 
absorbed by the court, which was new to me, / derful to perceive the power of genius thus bear- 
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ing down three thousand persons, almost to suf- , purity, poured out notes of such freshness, and 
focation. The atmosphere had almost ceased to ; executed trills of such difficulty, that the King 
be respirable for the beings around whom floated | applauded a second time, and his example was 
symphonic exhalations, heated like the puffs of ; again followed by the whole audience. The 
air which precede a storm. From time to time ; author had now returned. He had been found 
the fine voice of Duprez lit upa passage like a ; somewhere, in the arms of Donizetti, who sus- 
flash of lightning. At last came the most remark- tained him till the last moment. Duprez took 
able morceau of the opera, a cavatina sung by | him by one hand, Taquinardi by the other, and 
Lara at the moment when, pursued by the law ‘ dragged rather than led him on the stage. 

and abandoned by his friends he appeals to their; For myself, as a countryman and companion 
devotion and curses their ingratitude. The actor of the author, warmed by a spirit of nationality 
felt that, with this, all was lost or saved. I do ; and friendship, I had experienced on this evening 
not believe the human voice ever rendered with | the most heart stirring emotions. I had invoked 
more fidelity the expression of despondency, grief | this triumph with my whole soul, and yet I saw 
and contempt; all respiration was suspended, all | it accomplished with a profound pity for him 
hands ready to applaud, all ears turned toward ; who was its object. I felt the supreme danger 
the stage, and all eyes fixed uponthe King. The of the temptations which surrounded the height 
King turned toward the actors, and at the moment | he had reached; from which nothing remained 
when Duprez finished his last note, heart rending | for him but to descend. Rich and happy, up to 
as a last sigh, his majesty’s hands came together. ; this time, a tranquil existence had changed to a life 
Then rose one great shout; it was respiration » of emotion; a sweet obscurity to the consuming 
returning to three thousand people. The first { brightness of success. No physical change had 
torrent of applause was, as usual, received by the | taken place in him, and yet this man was, no 
actor, who bowed ; but three thousand voices now ° longer, the same individual. He had ceased to 
called for the author with an electrical unanim- ; be free. He had, for plaudits and garlands, sold 
ity. There was no longer any national rivalry : himself to the public. He was now the slave of 
at that moment the question whether the compo- ; caprice, of fashion and of intrigue. He was to 
ser were French or Neapolitan was not thought | experience his reputation torn from him like fruit 
of; he was, simply, a great musician. They ; from its bough. The thousand voices of notori- 
wished to see him, to overwhelm him with ° ety were to break him in pieces and scatter him 
applause, as he had overwhelmed them withemo- } upon the world. It was no longer in his power 
tion; they wished to give some return for that ; to retake, to hide, to extinguish himself in the 
which they had received. Duprez sought the obscurity of private life, even though his heart 
author everywhere, and returned to say that he } should break with emotion at thirty or he should 
had disappeared. The audience comprehended : drown himself in disgust at sixty; though he 
the cause of this flight, and the plaudits were { should, like Bellini, sink before he had reached 
redoubled. At the end of a quarter of an hour ‘ the height of his splendor, or, like Gros, disap- 


the opera re-commenced. ‘ pear after having outlived his reputation. 
The last beauty was a rondo by Taquinardi: 3 . 
it was touchingly expressive. The mistress of ; 1842. I was not deceived in my anticipa- 


Lara, after having attempted to ruin him, by ; tions; viscount Ruoltz after having met with as 
a false accusation, drags herself, poisoned and ; brilliant success at the Parisian opera as at Na- 
dying, to the feet of her lover and asks forgive- { ples, bas entirely abandoned the musical profes- 
ness. Malibrian or Grisi, in such a situation, ¢ sion, and, as good chemist as excellent compo- 
would have cared little for the voice, but would ° ser, has made the important discovery, which, at 
have given all attention to the expression of the ) this time, engages the attention of the learned 
sentiment. Taquinardi succeeded by the op- world, of the process of gilding iron by the ap- 
posite expedient; she drew out sounds of such ° plication of the voltaic pile. 
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As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see ; The needle points faithfully o’er the dim sea ; 

So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee, > The hope of my spirit turns trembling to thee, 
My God! silent to thee— My God! trembling to thee— 

Pure, warm, silent to thee. True, fond, trembling, to thee. Moore. 
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For Arthur's 


Magazine. 


LINES TO MISS DIX. 


« Among the hundreds of crazy people with whom her sacred mission has brought her into companion- 
ship, she has not found one individual however fierce and turbulent, that could not be calmed by scripture 
Mrs. Cuirp’s LETTER. 


and prayer uttered in a low and gentle voice.” 


NGEL of peace divinely | 


sent, § 


sons to dwell ; 
What solace has thy } 
presence lent, 
Within the prison’s » 
gloomy cell. ; 
What burnings must thy 
heart endure, 
For that distress’d un- 
happy race ; 
Who here with countenance demure, 
Their own dark fancies wildly chase. 





Unlit by reason’s hallow’d light, 

Their shatter’d minds become a prey ; 
To the dark gloom of endless night, 

Where hope ne’er sheds a flick’ring ray ; 
Yet ah! thy voice contains a charm, 

Which e’en hath quell’d the madman’s rage ; 
Hath sooth’d his spirits’ wild alarm, 

By reading heaven’s inspired page. 


Ah yes, thy spirit breathes a sphere 





’ 


ITHIN the Coliseum’s 
mouldering walls 
I stood and mused. By 


memory’s fitful light 
I searched the musty re- 


cords of old Rome,— 
7 | 
oS 


glories, and the wrecks 
And ruins of her great- 


Thought of her vanished 
L ness as they lay 


Broken and crumbling ’neath the touch of time. 








Among misfortune’s : 









Of love, and peace o’er all around ; 
Then wonder not if mortals here, 
Within its sacred spell are bound. 
Arm’d by the charm of love divine, 
With truth and mercy as thy shield ; 
Tho’ evil should its pow’rs combine, 
It must beneath these virtues yield. 


What scenes of horror meet thy gaze. 
What sick’ning sights of human woe ; 
As on through weary nights and days, 
Mid misery’s gloomy haunts you go. 
Yet O, continue thus to cheer, 
Those dark abodes of pain and grief ; 
Like some bright angel linger near, 
To whisper solace and relief. 


Philanthropy ! most glorious meed, 

Which heav’n to mortals can bestow ; 
How few alas! thy teachings heed, 

How few the heav’n-born feeling know. 
Still may its purest bliss be thine, 

To cheer thee on thy arduous way ; 
Till He, in whoge bright smiles you shine, 

Shall crown thy toils in endless day. 





A burdening sadness on my spirit came ; 
And as I pondered o’er an empire’s doom 
I said, The end of all perfection’s here,— 
And then swept by the chilling autumn wind 
With melancholy moan. A wild laugh rang 
Through the long colonnades, and by my side 
A madman stood! Oh! nations, cities, towers 
And domes, may fall, and all in one wild scene 
Of ruin lie ; but nothing is so drear, 
So desolate, so sad, so withering to the heart, 
As the pale wrecks upon a maniac’s brow. 

T. S. A. 
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R. and Mrs. Ross 
lateteatable. The 
taken to bed, and 


‘ had been so mind- 
ed, they might 
= have well enjoyed 

: themselves. But 
—. =! See such was not the 
case, although every thing around, gave evidence 
of comfort and plenty. A fire in the grate, of 
Liverpool coal, cracked and blazed, the very 
personification of cheerfulness. A fine old arm 
chair stood waiting for an occupant, but Mrs. 
Ross sat upright and determined, at the head of 
the table. The astral lamp, that shed its light 
so softly upon her countenance, did not reveal a 
very soft expression. Her brows were knit, her 
flashing black eyes bent in stubborn thought, and 
her mouth was drawn down at the corners, a 
deplorable sign to her husband. He, too, looked 
very ill natured. He glanced at her sullenly, 
once in a while, from under his eyebrows, then 
moved his lips quickly, with a vexed, impatient 
expression. At last he struck his hand down 
upon the table, powerfully. 

«¢ You had better break all the dishes, had n’t 
you?” inquired his spouse, with a nervous start. 
Then she relapsed into silence again. 

«< Jane,”’ exclaimed Mr. Ross, «I tell you, you 
must give Betsy up. You don’t need her to take 
care of those children. Not a bit. You know 
I’ve been fixing up my store, and I have éxpenses 
enough. I’m not going to pay out eight dollars 
a month to that girl, for doing nothing! You 
must give her up!” 

«<I wont give her up, and there’s an end of it! 
You may talk till your head is grey, it will do 
no good. Give her up indeed! To treat you 
oftener to oyster suppers, I suppose. No, no, 
you do n’t impose on me, in this manner, I can 





sat alone over a * 
children had been ° 


if their parents ; 
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‘assure you. Do you think I’m going to slave 
myself to death with the children—to wear my 
‘ very life out,—to deprive myself of every plea- 
sure,—and you off, sleigh riding, and the dear 
> knows what, till two or three o’clock in the 
morning? No, no! I wont do it, and you may 
> as well stop talking about it, first as last, for 
you wont move me.” 

2 «¢ You may see the time, when you will repent 
this, madam,” said her husband, from between 
; his ground teeth. «If that girl # n’t dismissed 
; at the close of the week, I’ll never pay her a 
; cent afterwards, if she stays until doomsday. 
; I’ve tried persuasive means to induce you to give 
her up, and I found there was no use in it. Now, 
if you keep her, pay her as you can. I will have 
nothing to do with it.” 

Mrs. Ross was proud, passionate, and selfish. 
Her moral feelings were like a wilderness; they 
; had never been cultivated. Yet when in a good 
} temper, or rather when she wished to appear 
) well, there was a brilliant vivacity about her, 
‘ that charmed all, except very, very keen obser- 
vers. Her dark eyes sparkled, her clear com- 
, plexion flushed delicately, and her laugh broke 
> forth, with all the apparent lightness of a young 
girl. She was a favorite generally, wherever 
she went. She read every new novel that came 
out, good, bad, or indifferent; her memory was 
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was one of those persons, who seem to have an 
intuitive perception how to interest, and adapt 
themselves to others. She was fond of admira- 
tion in society ; though she sent forth but little 
affection from her own heart, she wished to be 
the idol in the circle of her friends. Yet, as is 
; frequently the case, in her own home, she was 
the reverse of every thing that can win esteem. 

When her husband ceased his angry speech, 
she made no reply. He was not remarkable for 
putting his threats into execution, and she knew 
; that he was well aware of her often proved obsti- 
nacy. She, therefore, indulged a firm hope, that 
205 
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he would give way to her, as usual. A smile of 
derision passed over her lip, for a moment, then 
vanished. She rose from the table, and after 
ringing a bell for the servant to come, and remove 
the tea things, she seated herself in the arm 
chair, and began to sew. Mr. Ross, with’a de- 
termined frown, took up his hat, left the room, 

and slammed the door behind him, in a very } 
undignified manner. Another smile, slightly dis- 
played the white, even teeth, of Mrs. Ross. 

‘‘Pshaw! sir, Betsy leaves the house about 
as soon as I do,’ she said to herself or rather to 
her husband, after he had gone. Mr. Ross 
traversed the streets with quick, firm steps. His 
lips were compressed, his face almost white with 
anger. 

«©The girl shall go, if it is only to provoke 
her,” he muttered. «Ill die, before I will give 
over! Yes, yes, I’ll see if I can’t make my 
threats good, and more than good, for once. She 
shall not remain in the house an hour after Sat- 
urday. I[’ll tell her myself to-morrow, to pre- 
pare her for it.”” The husband thus gave vent, 
to his angry thoughts. Saturday evening came ; 
Mrs. Ross had not uttered a word to Betsy, about 
her dismissal.. Her surprise was therefore great, 
when the girl came in, with bonnet and shawl 
on, to hid her good bye. 

«s Where are you going, 
glancing at her husband. 

«Iam going to leave, madam,” was the brief { 
answer. 

«But I have not given you your dismissal. 
You, of course, must know that domestic affairs 
depend on me. Take off your things, and 
remain.’”? Mrs. Ross spoke in a voice tolerably 
calm, though her eye betrayed the smothered 
anger within her. She thought her husband’s 
pride, would prevent him from entering into an 
altercation before a servant, and thus her object 
would be gained. « Take off your hat, Betsy,” 
she repeated, as the girl hesitated, with burning 
cheeks, and looked at Mr. Ross, for directions. 

«You must go, Betsy,” said Mr. Ross in a de- 
cided voice. 

«¢ Would you turn the friendless creature in 
the street at night?” asked his wife, starting 
from her chair passionately, ««I tell you, she 
shall xo¢ go. Close the door again !” 

‘She is provided for, Mrs. Ross,” returned 
her husband, glancing sharply at her, while hold- 
ing the door, for the egress of Betsy. Then 
turning to the half frightened girl, who by this 
time stood in the hall, he said ina more gentle 
tone. « You have been a good, faithful girl, 
Betsy, and I have recommended you as such. 
Continue to be honest, and good tempered. Don’t 
forget the number of the house. Good bye!” 


Betsy ?” she inquired, 
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When he turned to look at his wife, after 
closing the door, she was sitting in a chair, sob- 
bing violently. She had regarded her triumph 
as certain, and now her mortification was ex- 
treme. She was too highly excited to utter a 
word. After the lapse of about half an hour, 
during which time, Mr. Ross had held the news- 
paper upside down, pretending to read, his wife 
raised her head, and said angrily, «If you don’t 
provide me with a servant for the children, I'll 
sponge on my acquaintances, as sure as I live, I 
will.” 

Mr. Ross could hardly restrain a smile, at the 
inelegant language she employed. Anger made 
her totaliy regardless of the manner in which 
she spoke, if she only conveyed her meaning 
forcibly. 

‘*Whom do you intend to sponge on, my 
dear ?”’ he inquired, in a smooth, provoking tone. 

«<T’ll get Kate Fisher to spend two or three 
weeks with me, and help take care of the children. 
She’ll be willing enough to come; she thinks the 
world of me; a thousand times more than you 
do.” 

‘©I presume you know the reason of that. 
She only sees your best side, while I havg only 
a chance to see the worst.” 

«Oh! exclaimed the wife, as if a sudden 
pang had shot across her heart. She covered her 
face with both hands, and burst into tears. That 
sifgle sentence awoke a thousand bitter, bitter 
memories. It stirred =p thoughts of years gone 
? by, when she was young, gay, and beautiful, the 
idolized betrothed of Frederick Ross—when he 
turned to her, always, with a joy-kindling eye,— 
when to listen to her voice, laden with the low 
words of newly-awakened love, was his only hap- 
piness—then she *was to him, a perfect woman. 
What was she now? Her heart shrunk, as she 
‘ asked the question, and her choking sobs grew 
‘ heavier, as she could only reply, «I never 
thought my conduct could turn him away from 
My unrestrained passions have 
ruined me!’’ These thoughts lasted not long. 
The general state of feeling soon returned. The 
once strong affection between Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
had not abated suddenly. It was only by de- 
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me entirely. 


; they opposed each other, and neither would yield, 
that anger was excited—and when once excited, 
each. fell in the estimation of the other. After 
one quarrel, a thousand more, flowed like 
streams from a fountain. The temple of love 
had received a rude shock. Its lovely outside 
ornaments were fretted, and worn away, and soon 
} its interior beauties were defaced, and destroyed. 
True, deep, holy love was gone. 
Mrs. Ross had resolved to invite Kate Fisher 
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to spend some time with her. One bright after- 


sensible, gay young creature of seventeen. 
«« Oh! how do you do, Kate, dear !”’ exclaimed 


Mrs. Ross gaily, as Kate caught her hand, and ° 
kissed her, with a warm-hearted laugh of plea- 
sure, saying, «« Now you’re real good, Mrs. Ross, | 


not to-pass our humble domicil, when you have 
so many fashionable friends, drawing you away 
in different directions.” 

«Why, Kitty, I never forget the friends of 


ancient days, do I?” inquired Mrs. Ross, tapping ° 


her young friend, laughingly under the chin. 


‘You know your mother and mine were very | 
intimate, so we have a claim upon each other, | 
although you have never made me more than | 


afternoon visits.”’ 


«© And you have never made us more than a ° 
call at a time,’”’ answered Kate, looking archly in | 


Mrs. Ross’s face, as she Jed her to the parlor, 
with her arm flung around her waist. 
«©Oh! we married ladies are to be excused 


for every thing. We have such an abundance of | 


cares.”’ 


him? I know he would be laid up with the gout, 
whenever I wanted to go out visiting. I havea 


thing.” 
now !”’ exclaimed her mother, entering the room 


at the moment, and saluting Mrs. Ross. 
«<I was only remarking about some shadowy 


about marrying Mr. Hodgekins. I say all I can 


ing in church; you know I can tread on his gouty 
toes, and that will awaken his attention. I want 
some variety in my life!” 


said Mrs. Fisher, turning to Mrs. Ross, with a 
laugh. 


«<I think Kitty would wish herself unmarried, ! 


as soon as the honeymoon had gone,”’ replied the 
visitor, ««and you think so too, seriously, do n’t 
you, Kate ?” 


———— OO eee - OI LPI orem». 


; spend a few weeks with me; that will break the 
noon, in the following week, she presented her- | 
self at the front door, of a plain two story house. ° 
Her summons was answered by Kate herself, a ' 


monotony she complains of,’’ said Mrs. Ross. 

«So it will,” cried Kate, starting from her 
seat with a lively air, but she resumed it again, 
blushing at the eagerness with which she was 
about accepting Mrs. Ross’s sudden invitation. 

«« Well, I don’t know whether I can spare 
Kate,” said Mrs. Fisher, looking affectionately 
into her daughter’s bright countenance. 

‘«« Oh! I came on purpose to get her to spend 
some time with me. I can’t take a denial, Mrs. 
Fisher. I intend to bear her off, this very after- 
noon. Shan’t I, Kate?” 

‘¢ I should like to be borne off,’ was Kate’s 
answer <‘ but mother will decide, of course.” 

«¢ Well, I yield to the majority,” replied Mrs. 
Fisher. «But I can’t let her go, until morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘¢ Morning it shall be then,” rejoined Mrs. 
Ross. 

«« Can ’t we persuade you to take off your hat 


‘ and shawl, and remain to tea ?” said Mrs. Fisher, 
_ urgently, ««if Kate makes you so long a visit, it 


is no more than fair.” 
‘<Q, do stay, Mrs. Ross, dear Mrs. Ross,’’ 


( joined in Kate. «+ You shall eat some bread of 

«So you have, I pity you from the bottom of ; 
my heart. I had an offer, from an old bachelor ‘ 
the other day ; don’t you think I had better refuse | 


my making. Let me see! what other induce- 
ment have we got? I don’t know, but you will 
stay, won’t you ?”’ and the lively creature, busied 


: her saucy fingers, in untying the visitor’s bonnet. 
' Mrs. Ross staid, and the afternoon passed quickly. 
presentiment of it, a vague, shadowy some- 5 


No one could be in the presence of Kate Fisher 


long, without feeling the sunshine of her frank, 
«« Kate, what nonsense are you rattling about | 


young spirit. She was natural, and artless as a 


, very child. She could not cry, or laugh, whenever 
it was proper; but when the quick, warm im- 
‘ pulses of her heart dictated. Poor girl! she 
presentiments, I have sometimes,” replied her ° 
daughter, with a gay smile. « Just to think of | 
it, Mrs. Ross, mother positively discourages me ° 


would require many lessons, before she could 
gain the external self-command, so necessary jn 
this world ofours. After Mrs. Ross had gone, a 


‘ lamp was lighted, and Kate and her mother sat 
about his good qualities. I tell her he does n’t : 
smoke, nor chew, that he is rich, and will proba- ; 
bly give me a handsome gold watch, as soon as I } 
am his blooming bride. His only fault is snor- ‘ 


down by a little work stand, to sew. 

«Mrs. Ross is a delightful woman!” said 
Kate, breaking the silence of a few moments. 
«¢ She never comes here, that she has not some- 


’ thing interesting to tell us. I should think her 
; husband would almost worship her. She is just 
like a young girl.” 

«« What do you say of variety of that kind?” 3 


«< You must think young girls are very delight- 


} ful,’’ answered her mother, quietly. 


«« Why, mother,”’ said Kate, Jaughing, «I only 
mean that she is so fresh and lively. These are 


, the only respects in which she resembles young 


ladies. Of course she is more interesting than 
young girls generally, because she is more mature, 


«« Certainly I do!’ was the young girl’s frank ; and has had more experience of every kind. I 


response. 


: hope, when I get to be thirty years old, I will be 


«« Mrs. Fisher, you must let Kate come, and : like her. O, I love her so. HowI should like 
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to be looked upon as a pattern. Well, there is 
no knowing what I may be, when I get in years.” 
Kate spoke half seriously, half jestingly, the last 
sentences. 

«¢ You will never be a pattern for any one, 
daughter mine,” replied her mother, laughing 
heartily. «:Every one calls you a wild little 
hoyden now; that surely is not very promising.”’ 

‘«« But mother, you know I am not always wild. 
I sometimes think the gayest people are at times 
saddest.” 

«¢ You are seldom sad, Kate dear.”’ 

«Very seldom; but when I find myself de- 
ceived in the people of this bright world, half its 
beauty isgone. I never was deceived except in 
my friend Lucy Prescott. How it stung me, to 
find her so selfish.” 

«¢ You will probably be deceived many times, 
dear, before this world will lose its brightness. 
But it is a narrow mind that judges all by a few. 


In a few years from this time, you will feel as if 


you had awakened from a dream. You will 
become more familiar with real life, and some- 
times with a smile, sometimes with a tear, you 
will look back on your sweet, romantic visions, 
never realized. You will learn to look within, 
instead of without, for brightness. You will, I 
hope, dear Kate,’ and Mrs. Fisher clasped her 
hand, and looked tearfully in her earnest eyes. 
«You will, I hope, learn to regard this world, 
as only the rugged pathway that leads us up to 
Heaven.” 


«<I hope I do now, regard it as the pathway, ° 


but not as a rugged one, mother. I shall yet 
meet with many lovely places, before I leave 
ip.2* 

«« Yes, perhaps so, my child.” 

«<Oh! mother, how can we look out upon the 
green earth, with its sweet flowers, and over- 
shadowing trees,—upon the pleasant waters, 
without a thrill of joy. Wecannot. And affec- 
tion, too,”—-Kate paused, tremulously, and in a 
flood of sudden tenderness, leaned her head upon 
her mother’s bosom, and wept. With all her 
young, glad gaiety, she possessed the strong, yet 
delicate feelings, of a true woman. 

The next day, with a bounding heart, Kate 
kissed her mother «‘ good bye,” and deft home, 
for the dwelling of her dear friend, Mrs. Ross. 
She was greeted most cordially; the hours flew 
on rapid wings. Her hostess was lovely and 
interesting as usual. Mr. Ross was all kind- 
ness and courtesy. The children clung to her, 
and seemed to love her, just as she wished. She 
told them stories, and took an interest in their 
amusements. When Mrs. Ross was otherwise 
engaged, she half-unconsciously took all the care 
of them, her amiable friend designed. 
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«¢ Well,” said Kate to herself, after she had 
retired to her chamber, at night, ««I’ve spent a 
very pleasant day. The more! see of Mrs. Ross, 
the better I like her. She makes me so perfectly 


} at home. But what a temper Ann has! I should 
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think she was old enough to have it subdued a 
little. Her mother ought,—but we can ’t expect 
people to be perfect. I suppose Mrs. Ross is so 
kind-hearted she has yielded to her feelings, and 
neglected to punish her. It is a fault, but an 
amiable one, certainly. All have their weaknes- 
ses. I’m sure I have a thousand.” In this 
benevolent frame of mind, the young girl sunk 
into a pleasant sleep, from which she did not 
awaken, until daylight peeped between her win- 
dow blinds. 

‘Ah! Kate, good morning,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ross, as she entered the breakfast room. « Did 
you rest well Jast night? Did my desire come 
to pass, ‘ pleasant dreams and slumbers light?’ ” 

«O, yes, I rested delightful,’ replied Kate. 
«« What a lovely morning we have !” 

«Lovely! You must look as pretty as you 
can, and take a walk in Broadway this afternoon. 
I won't let you lose your color, for want of exer- 
cise.” 

‘«¢ T suppose I shall have the pleasure of your 
company, of course. I should take little pleasure 
in walking alone, without an object.” 

‘«« ] should like to go with you very much. But I 
have no girl at present to take eare of the chil- 
dren, so I am obliged to deprive myself of a 
great many pleasures, I am accustomed to.” 

‘«¢ You do it, very cheerfully,” said Kate, with 
an approving expression. 

Mrs. Ross merely smiled very sweetly, in 
acceptation of the compliment. The day pas- 
sed, as the oife before had, pleasantly. Kate 
took a stroll in Broadway, with one of her 
friend’s children, a bright little boy, for a com- 
panion. On the third day, as Kate sat on a low 
stool, patiently trying to make a kite for little 
Henry, Mrs. Ross, who was sewing in the arm- 
chair, suddenly broke out, as if thinking aloud, 
«I’m ina perfect dilemma. I don’t see how I 
can get rid of going, without offending her.” 

«¢ Did you speak to me?” asked Kate, looking 
up, and brushing back her curls. 

«Did I speak my thoughts ?” said the lady, 
with an air of innocent bewilderment. 

.*« Why, yes, you must be absent minded,” 
answered Kate, laughing. 

«<I was thinking of an engagement, for this 
afternoon, that I don’t know how to manage. 
Some time ago, I promised a friend of mine, to 
visit some paintings with her, then return to 
her house, to take tea, and spend the evening.” 
«¢ Well, can’t you go? Let me be mistress here, 
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in yourabsence. I’ll promise to gather upall my , although passionate. She washed away the traces 

dignity, and flourish like a queen. The children } of her tears, and witha tolerably composed visage 

will think I’ve grown three inches, if you dele- } appeared at table. 

gate your power to me. I'll sit at the head of «You look rather pale this morning, Miss 

the table, and pour tea without spilling. You see } Kate,” was the salutation of her host. 

if Mr. Ross don’t give a good account of me.” «I charge you not to get home sick, Kitty!” 

«« You are very kind, very kind indeed, but it } said Mrs. Ross, witha bright smile. « But are 
seems too bad, to trouble you with the chil- { you really ill, dear Kate?’ she continued, with 
dren.” something like concern in her voice. 
«©O,no,I shall like my new business, I’m} «O, no, I am not ill,” replied the young girl, 

certain. And besides, I don’t approve of break- 3 « but * 

ing engagements. So you must go. I know you «« But what!” asked Mrs. Ross. 

would like to.” Kate spoke with a frank, play- ‘¢] don’t know what I was going to say,” 

ful earnestness. She little thought of the con- ¢ Kate answered, casting down her eyes, and feeling 

temptible duplicity practised, to bring this little ¢ her cheek grow dreadfully red. She knew their 

scene about. Some people appear to prefer a } eyes were upon her, and it deepened her color, 

little rwse, when a straightforward way of deal- } and increased the heat of her system, until she 

ing, would answer quite as well. Mrs. Ross { began to suspect she was in a raging fever. The 

wished to mortify her husband, and induce him } breakfast soon went on, however, but poor 

to get a nurse for the children, by seeming to : was too much accustomed to acting pre- 
} 
i 
( 
é 





make a tool of her young friend. This, she } cisely as she felt, to feel entirely at ease. Her 
knew, would grate on his feelings extremely. } gay remarks, and light-hearted laugh were missed. 
Sharp words, she found, would not gain her pur- ; Once she rallied to reply to a jesting observa- 
pose, she therefore resorted to art. Kate was } tion made by Mrs. Ross. She tried very hard to 
left to perform the duties of a matron. In the } laugh, but it died away in a faint, constrained 
evening, she thought Mr. Ross was uncommonly } smile. 
still, and somewhat low-spirited. She amused «I’m sure you ’re not well, dear,” said Mrs. 
herself with a book therefore, and retired early. } Ross, to her young guest, about an hour after, as 
The next morning, she descended to the breakfast { they sat alone in the parlor. «Tell me what I 
room later than usual. The door was ajar, and { can do for you? perhaps you had better lie down 
to her great surprise, she heard angry voices in } awhile; you are so still—you could n’t be, unless 
dispute. you were sick.”’ Kate looked up, with a sweet, 
« But, Jane,” said Mr. Ross, «« you surely don’t } affectionate smile; her doubts were giving way ; 
think in this case, you did unto another as you } she judged others by her own warm, impetuous 
yourself would wish to be treated. Only admit } heart. «You are very kind,” she said, rising, 
this. Do you think so ?” and taking the hand of her friend. «I will make 
«« My thoughts are my own. I don’t pretend } a resting place of the sofa, no doubt I will be as 
to follow any straight-jacket code of morals,’ ; noisy as ever, after a nap.” To the sofa Kate 
retorted Mrs. Ross in a violent tone, that thrilled { went; adjusted herself in a comfortable position, 
Kate’s every nerve with sudden pain. She started ; with her face turned to the wall, not to sleep, but 
back quickly, that she might no longer be a } to think, without being obliged to talk. «She 
listener. Withslow, unsteady steps, she mounted { is an affectionate being,” thought Kate, with 
to her chamber, and when there, locked the ? something of remorse in her heart, for what she 
door. Sinking into a chair, she leaned her head } considered her harsh, and hasty judgment. Mrs. 
upon her hand. «+ I surely have not heard aright, Ross flung a heavy shawl over her, that she 
she is not a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” The dis- ; might not take cold, then stooped, and kissed her 
! 
Q 








¢ 


appointed girl broke out, giving vent to her bewil- ’ softly, whispering ««Pleasant slumbers, dear 
dered thoughts. «: How could she speak so? how } Kate.” With a light step, she then left the 
could she!’ For about a quarter of an hour, ; room. «She ¢s kind,” said the young girl, with 
Kate remained motionless and silent, then she ; tears coming in her eyes, «and I’m ungrateful, 
shook her head sadly, and the bitter tears of dis- § to think of her, as I have done, only for a few 
appointed feeling stole down her young face. «I 3 passionate words. How do I know, but that 
thought she was almost an angel,” she sobbed, ; she was very much provoked.” Thus she cogi- 


‘cif Iam so deceived in her, whom shall I ever ; tated, for about an hour, when a s if some 










trust? Oh! what a hard world this is.” Poor { one falling, came from the ba A 
Kate was startled from her unhappy thoughts by loud scream followed. I tle Henry’s 
the breakfast bell. She had by this time con- { voice. Kate sprung qui 1 the sofa, 
cluded that Mrs. Ross might be warm-hearted, ' opened the parlor doo h the hall. 
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She leaned over the balusters, to look down. ¢ carry in company a right earnest will to see 
«Oh! you little pest !” cried the child’s mother, ; others happy, I can do well enough, if my tongue 








who was picking him up, in a loud, angry tone. 
«« Hold your tongue! youare not hurt, and march 
up stairs again, as fast as you can. This is 
what you get, for coming down here. I told 
Ann to take care of you. March back, or I ’Il 
box'your ears !”’ 

« Hurt my head, mother,” sobbed the poor 
little fellow. 

«No, you hav’n’t. If it would keep youstill, : 
I should be glad of it. Go up stairs !” 

«¢ Ann told me to come and get a drink.” 

«¢ She did, hey ! well go up, and tell her to get 
it for you, herself. I told her expressly, not to 
send any of you down here, to be tormenting 
me, when I’m making pies and cake. You may 
go into the parlor and see if Miss Fisher is awake ; ; 
she ‘ll take care of you, if she is.”” Kate started 
back, with a crimson blush; then started forward 
again, indignantly, to take little Henry’s part. 
But Mrs. Ross had gone into the kitchen, and did 
not see her. «Come here, darling !’’ said the 
tender hearted girl, advancing, and taking the 
sobbing boy’s hand, as he was mounting the 
stairs. <¢I will take care of you if no one else 
will.” She led him into the parlor, and after 
seating herself, took him in her arms, and kissed 
his cheeks, while her own tears mingled with 
his. «Poor little fellow! what will you be, 
with such a mother?” she murmured, resting 
her head on his little shoulder, to hide the tears 
of pity, she could not restrain. «+ Enough to 
break his little heart !”’ she said, half inaudibly, 
as she raised her face, to look into his brimming 
eyes, with their grieved expression. «Do n’t 
ery, Harry ; you ’re Kate’s little Harry, darling!” 
Her soothing voice, her tender kiss, and the 
caressing hand, she laid among his bright curls, 
soon dried his tears. He sunk to sleep in her 
arms, and more than one warm drop, fell from 
the pitying eyes of Kate Fisher, as she looked 
down upon him, and watched his infant breathing. 
She was unhappy, disappointed, home sick. Her 
light-hearted gaiety was gone; she longed to 
leave the house of Mrs. Ross, and to see their 
own little parlor again—to sit by her mother’s 
side, and while she listened to her words of com- 
fort and affection, to know they were also the 
words of truth. «I’ll not ask for variety, very 
soon, if it is to be of this sort,’? thought poor 
Kate, with a half-sad, half-mischievous smile, on 
her lip, fora moment. « Nor will I wish to be 
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like Mrs. hen I get to be thirty years 
old,—so ‘in company,” and again came 
that smile mmischief and sadness. « Ah! 
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this will 
the qualities 


to me, to cultivate rather, | 
ike home pleasant. IfI ; 


is not always laden with interest and eloquence. 
It is all selfishness in me, I really believe. I 
am right, just as I am now, if I only try to do 
the best I can.’? Kate smiled very complacently, 
for we generally feel pretty well satisfied, when 
we compare ourselves with a person who is 
worse. And she certainly was comparing herself 
with her hostess. «+: But such a disappointment!” 
and a shade of sadness came upon her young 
face, and chased away the smile. Dinner time 
came, and Mrs. Ross was sunny as a May morn- 
ing: but her visitor was silent and pensive. She 
had made up her mind to return home, that very 
day, and right glad she was, that her head ached, 
as an excuse. She meant to leave, on the 
strength of it, and she feared every moment it 
would desert her. «I am sick, Mrs. Ross, I 
must go home,” Kate said, with an abruptness, 
that startled herself, on rising from the dinner 
table. It flashed across her mind at the moment, 
that she was not’telling the exact truth, by giving 
her headache as the reason. She colored, and 
hesitated, as Mrs. Ross said, «« Kate!’ in perfect 
astonishment. «I am home sick, Mrs. Ross,” 
the young girl said, with a strong effort at frank- 
ness; her fingers fairly tingled. «Oh! very 
well,” replied the lady, coldly, «<I certainly have 
no wish to detain you in a place that is disagree- 
able to you. I am sorry my efforts to make your 
visit pleasant, have failed so entirely.” The eyes 
of Mrs. Ross flashed, and her lip curled angrily, 
as she fixed her gaze upon Kate’s downcast 
face. 

‘«‘ Don’t think I’m ungrateful for your kindness 
to me,”—began Kate, raising her eyes timidly, 
but she dropp@d them again, quickly. She 
encountered an expression, she once thought the 
face of Mrs. Ross could not wear. After hesita- 
ting a moment, she bowed slightly, said «« Good 
morning !”? then hurried out of the room. She 
went into the nursery, and kissed all the children 
fondly. In five minutes more, she was flying 
home with fleet steps. 

«« Oh! mother, such a story as I have got to 
tell you, Iam almost afraid you won’t believe 
it!” she exclaimed, bounding into the parlor, 
where her mother sat, and flinging her arms 
around her neck. «O, I’ve hurried home so, I 
cap hardly get my breath.” 

« Well, what is your story, Kate ?” questioned 
Mrs. Fisher, with a smile lurking about the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

««Why, Mrs. Ross is a passionate, deceitful 
woman! It is true, mother. It is no imagina- 
tion of mine. She puts on all her amiable airs 
and graces, for company.” 
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: ‘<I knew all this, Kate, but you had so strong ‘«« You know I do n’t approve of telling people’s 


a desire to be like her in society, I thought as ; faults, unless some good may result from it. I knew 
you wished to visit her, it might teach you a you would be sorely disappointed, but I trusted 
lesson you would not soon forget. I hoped it . that your good sense would make it profitable. 
might show you, that our efforts ought to be as » You must learn to prize people more for moral 
strong, to play the agreeable, at home, as ° worth, than for the amusement they afford you. 


abroad.” ; I suppose the friendship is now entirely broken 
‘«« But mother, I should have thought you would | off between us.” 
have told me her character.” ; «QO, I hope so!” was Kate’s fervent response. 
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THE WILD-WOOD FLOWER. 


AR down and away in a sha- 
dowy place, 
Where the sunshine crept in 
faintly, 
And the vines swept low with a 
drooping grace, 
And the leaves were still and 
saintly ; 
Where the wind forgot its rushing tones, 
And whispered softly past, 
Though out en the hill-side its voice was wild, 
And the £.. were overcast : 
There—passing a happy life away, 
Drinking the morning dew, 
And making fragrance all the day, 
A wild-wood flower grew. 


And she dreamt in her happy simple joy, 
That the sun was bright for her. 


But there came one day to the forest dim, 
A woodman stout and bustling, 

And the pleasant quiet seemed naught to him, 
Or the wind’s uncertain rustling : 

He peered about among the vines 
With a searching prying eye, 

And he crushed the moss with a heedless tread, 
And dashed the trailers by ; 

Till he found at last what he came to seek, 
A sapling straight and tall, 

And the trunk he broke, with a heavy stroke, 
And laughed to see it fall. 
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Down—down with a sobbing, thrilling crash, 
With its treasures clinging o’er it, 

And light flew in with a blinding flash, 
And scared the shades before it; 

A wide quick gleam, around—above— 
The little flower fell, 

And she saw that the sun, her own dear love, 
Kissed every flower as well ; 

And the leaves pressed close on her burning 

heart, 

And she bowed her pallid head, 

And before the day had passed away, 
The wild-wood flower was dead. H. M. 


Through all its life no human eye 
Had ever bent above it. 

But it caught sweet glimpses of the sky, 
And learned from these to love it. 

And when leaves were parted o’er its head, 
The sun-touch brought it bliss, 

And it quivered down to its glowing heart, 
At its brightest, faintest kiss: 

For the little flower had never heard 
Of the wide world’s light and stir, 
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THE EARLY CALLED. 





y IS sweet, beside the parent ; *T was borne to heaven—and planted there 


stem ; By an Almighty hand; 
To see the flow’rets spring; 2 - And nurtured by celestial care 
To watch them leaf by leaf Its beauties now expand. 


expand 


To their full opening. But here, the storm, the canker worm. 


The blighting mildew come— 
Oh! rather yield it up to God 
And let him take it home ! 


While thus one tender bud began 
Its petals to unclose, 
A heavenly messenger there came 
And pluck’d the opening rose. 
23 
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ALVINA, OR THE FRIGHT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


OF THERESE HUBER. 


BY HARRIET MANSFIELD. 


XCELLENT in _ disposi- 
ion, and diligent as a stu- 
dent, Alphonso K. was well 
known and esteemed in the 


university of Gottingen. His , 
. . 2 
young companions often re- ° 


proached him with his hatred 


of women, which seemed the ° 
more remarkable, as on pub- 
2 


lic occasions he sought the society of agreeable ' 


women and was quite gallant in his manners 
towards them, though he could never be induced 
to seek them in the domestic circle. Edmund, 
his intimate friend, one day pressed him urgently 


to accept an invitation to a neighboring castle, } 
whose lady inhabitants he had met a short time | 
After listening impatiently to 
various trifling excuses, his friend, at length, } 


before, at a ball. 


expressed his serious displeasure at Alphonso’s 
thus withdrawing from all domestic intercourse. 
Alphonso sought to turn aside the conversation, 
but when he perceived Edmund was really in 
earnest, he gave him the following explanation. 
‘«¢ My father married, against my grandfather’s 
will, the portionless daughter of a man whom he 
abhorred. I can only once remember to have 
seen my grandfather. I was about five years 
old, when my mother made an attempt to con- 


ciliate the old man; like all other mothers, she ' 


was convinced of my surpassing loveliness, and 
dressed in my first fine suit of boy’s clothes, I 
was to present my grandfather with a wreath on 
his birth day. Some touching verses, which I 
was to repeat, were to complete the scene. The 
old man was fearfully ugly ! 
perfect death’s head on buman shoulders ! he had, 
too, a horrid trick of snapping his teeth together, 
just as northern fancy has depicted Death with 
his scythe. 


I never sawa more ° 


I was so terrified at the sight of him, 
that my verses went out of my head; I could : 


: not say a word—when he drew me kindly towards 
-him, I shrank back—in short, the whole plan 


miscarried. My mother, I fear, was blamed for 
her want of power to please, and my grandfather, 
to avenge himself, married a very young and very 
poor girl, withdrew from his prosperous business, 


} and retired to a beautiful estate on the banks of 


the Rhine. A year after, his youpg wife presented 
him with a daughter, in whose favor he made a 
will, entirely disinheriting my father, and died 
soon after. He had made his fortune by success- 


> ful speculations, and had a right to dispose of it 
, as he pleased. 
> himself with his legitimaté portion, and even this 


My father was obliged to content 


was most welcome, as it was not until some 
time after that he received an appointment in 
Manheim, the income from which enabled him to 
educate me. 

For several years we heard nothing of the 
step-mother. Mygparents had too many painful 
thoughts connected with her to allow them to 
ask after her with indifference, and they were too 


} good to feel hatred. While I was at home for the 


holidays, my father suddenly received a letter 
from her, in which she proposed to him to make 
a just division of my grandfather’s property, by 
marrying her daughter to me. She said she had 
nothing to reproach herself with in regard to this 
matter, she only felt that my father must be 
deeply wounded. Amid the protracted sufferings 
of a wasting disease, this thought occupied her 
incessantly, and she was convinced she would 
bring joyful tidings to her husband beyond the 
grave, if she could make amends for his severity 
by thus uniting his two descendants. Many 
enthusiastic praises of her daughter, proved, that 
she did not mean to make gold my only induce- 
ment to accept her proposition. My father 
scarcely consulted my inclinations ; having long 
felt the pressure of straitened circumstances, 
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ALVINA, OR 

after being accustomed to every luxury in child- 
hood and youth, wealth was now his dearest 
object. He only told me that I might now draw 
for double the amount I had hitherto required for 
my expenses at the university, for, that, having 
been restored to his inheritance, he was no longer 
forced to torment himself by economizing. To 
say the truth, I did not think much about the 
matter. I thought it very stupid to be married, 
but that was far off; my increased funds were a 
pleasure near at hand, so I allowed my father to 


complete the bargain with his step-mother. After 


six months, I felt a Strong desire to see my 
betrothed ; especially as her mother died a short 
time after our engagement, and Alvina was re- 
moved to my parents’ house. They wrote me the 
most flattering accounts of her mind and heart; 
but to my great dissatisfaction, my father ordered 
me to take a journey to Hamburg, and, the next 
holidays, a journey to Berlin, and so I have now 
been engaged two years without having ever 
seen my betrothed. Her letters bespeak a mind 
of a high order, but they come seldom. This, 
then, is the reason that I have avoided all familiar 
intercourse with the ladies that 1 know. In com- 
pany, in a ball room, they are not dangerous; 
but, situated as I am, I do not like to trust 
myself in the family circle of any attractive 
young girl. Whether I shall be happy, I know 
not; but I am firmly determined to be conscien- 
tious, cost what it may.” 

His friend was now satisfied, and commiserated 
Alphonso’s unnatural position. «It is a dead 
weight round the neck of any young man,”’ said 
he, ««a mere marriage of speculation. And the 
poor girl, too! she must know that she has 
bought you, were she Hebe and Minerva too. Is 
she handsome ?” 

«« Ask me nothing further,’’ said Alphonso, and 


changed color, «« however she may be, she will find | 


me a good husband, and she cannot be so ugly 
that,the mind breathing in her letters can fail to 
render her attractive.” 

This conversation took place about Christmas, 
and, before New Year, Alphonso received a sum- 
mons home to see his mother once again, who 
was dying of a rapid consumption. Alphonso 
hastened to Manheim. It was a stormy Decem- 
ber evening when he arrived at his father’s house, 
and found his mother past all hope of recovery, 
but full of joy at the thought of seeing him once 
more. He had scarcely seated himself beside 
her bed, when she beckoned to her side a slender 
figure, who, in the darkness of the sick room, 
had stood motionless, half-hidden by the curtains 
of the bed. 


«« Marie,” said the sick woman, extending her ' 
hand, «‘ here is your betrothed lover. You will 
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grant me the satisfaction of seeing him solemnly 
pledged to you hefore my death.” 
{ Alphonso sprang up and tried to distinguish 
' the features of the figure. In the darkness of 
the chamber it was impossible; he perceived 
that the broad lace of a white hood veiled her 
face entirely. He clasped her in his arms, and 


violently, did not return, but said, in a low 
voice, 

ae Do not be too hasty; I hope our mother will 
; yet live to bless us often.” 

The sick woman heard her, and, weeping, 


¢ 


| allowed himself a kiss, which she, trembling 
y 


} mourned over the obstinacy of youth, which, 


¢ 
in the fulness of life, could scarcely believe in 


the near approach of death. Alvina listened, 
gently sobbing, but motionless, until a violent fit 
of coughing attacked her patient. Suddenly the 
stiff figure moved as if endowed with etherial 
powers. She afforded the sufferer every means 
of relief, with a graceful and well directed 
skill, and, as soon as the latter was able to 
breathe, tenderly entreated her to forgive her 
opposition. All was now quiet. The mother 
begged her to remain by her bed, and Alphonso, 
; asked, with some curiosity, why they did not 
call Alvina by her own name? His father gave 
/ him to understand that it was a caprice of the 
young lady, who had taken a dislike to this fanci- 


, ful name, and preferred the simple one which had 
; been added by her godmother at her baptism. 
; Alphonso said something complimentary to her, 


¢ 


to which she quickly and coldly rejoined : 
‘©We should always carefully avoid giving 


means of supporting, even in the matter of the 
; names they receive; I was early conscious of 
: this, and laid aside a name which reminds one of 
' a poetic ideal.” 

This somewhat formal remark led to a conver- 
sation, in which Alphonso could not but admire 


| means pretensions which they have not the 


feeling attracted him, but an apparent coldness in 
her nature repulsed him; her slender figure was, 
alternately, in a state of perfect repose like a 
} statue, or of light, rapid, spirit-like motion, 
; neither of which expressed natural unrestrained 
grace, but something studied and artificial. The 
family now left the mother, to take their evening 
> meal, but Alvina remained with her. Alphonso 
had entreated to be allowed to watch by his 
mother during the night, and found, when all the 
rest had retired, that Alvina was prepared to 
share this duty with him. 

«For four weeks she has not left me a single 
; night,” said the mother, grateful as only sufferers 
can feel gratitude. «« A few hours’ rest during the 
; day suffices for her refreshment. Ah! without 
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the mind exhibited by his friend; her delicacy of 
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her, these long nights of pain would have driven 
me to despair !” 

Alphonso gave Alvina his heartfelt thanks. 
Her manner of performing the various services 
she rendered, was even more valuable than the 
services themselves. A constant restlessness 
seemed to distress the invalid, even more than 
pain, and then the only thing that soothed her 
was to feel both her children’s hands united in 
her own. But amid this unbounded devotion of 
her young nurse, Alphonso could not fail to re- 
mark that the latter was far from being at her 
ease. When any severe sufferings of his mother 
rendered her aid necessary, mildness, grace, and 
tenderness, seemed to animate her voice and all 
her movements, but as soon as the exigency was 
past, her cold cutting manner returned. And 
when the long winter night through which they 
had watched together was over, he hoped to find 
it was only the peculiarity of their position that 
had caused these apparent contradictions; his 
impatience to see her face increased every 
moment, but before the morning dawned, he was 
again disappointed, for his mother, with more 
severity than tenderness, ordered her to retire 
and take some rest. Alphonso himself needed 
refreshment. Two nights riding, and one 
passed by a sick bed, rendered it necessary for 
him to seek his couch—and, by some strange 
accident, it so happened, that, in his alternate 
hours of sleeping and watching during the two 
following days, he only saw his betrothed in the 
darkness of the sick chamber. He had passed 
both nights as he did the first after his arrival, in 
watching with Alvina, and all the circumstances 
were calculated to raise her in his estimation; 
for the nearer death approached, the more the 
excellence and elevation of her character was 
disclosed. With indescribable gentleness she 
bore the impatience of the sufferer, by a well- 
timed cheerfulness, she turned away her thoughts 
from her own sorrows, with pious tenderness she 
breathed comfort and confidence into the breaking 
heart, with undaunted firmness she supported the 
dying mother in her arms, during the long, violent 
death struggle. 

In one of her last clear moments, the sufferer 
clasped the hands of the two young people, 
joined them together, and said to her son, with 
an effort that gave her voice a fearful tone: 

«Regard not beauty, and in her you will re- 
ceive your greatest blessing.” 

The cold sweat of death was on her hand, as 
she convulsively grasped theirs. Alphonso, 
overcome with horror, in the blue light that fell 
upon his dying mother’s face, saw that she was 
striving to say something more; he looked up to 
Marie, to call her observation to his assistance, 
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and, as the same blue light fell upon her, he re- 
cognized, with a shudder, features that had once 
before terrified him ; but, in an instant, the light 
vanished, and the dying woman sank on Marie’s 
bosom and expired. 

The veil of night, which had hitherto been 
wrapped around the two friends, must now 
vanish, and, with it, peace fled from Alphonso’s 
spirit. From Alvina’s heart it had long since 
departed. Most unfortunately, she had inherited 
from her father his extraordinary ugliness. Her 
mother, young, poor, and inexperienced, had 
looked upon her own marriage as a providential 
thing ; and, its short duration, did not give her 
time to feel the evil consequences of it. After 
her husband’s death, Alvina was the central 
point of her existence. Possessed of an ample 
estate, on which she lived alone, there was no one 
to contradict the conviction of her child’s beauty, 
and when she appeared beyond its confines, her 
wealth procured flatterers, or a cold courtesy 
allowed her to remain undeceived. With a fine 
figure that was every year developing—with the 
highest endowments of mind and heart—Alvina 
had this unfortunate and daily increasirg likeness 
to her father, so that all who saw her received 
the fearful impression of a death’s head upon a 
beautiful body. Her mother, however, seemed 
to have no idea of it. If her husband had pos- 
sessed the head of a Jupiter, she could not have 
been better satisfied with her daughter’s like- 
ness to him. She superintended her education 
with careful attention. No kind of instruction 
was wanting, and her own example taught her 
industry, goodness and piety. 

Thus Alvina grew up, surrounded by rural 
pleasures, or busied with her lessons in Coblentz, 
where, for the sake of her education, her mother 
passed the winter. At an early age, she showed 
a great talent for landscape drawing, and her 
teacher was a whimsical old man, who, in his 
love of his own branch of the art, despised every 
other. It was thus quite possible to keep Alvina 
altogether unconscious of her unfortunate defects 
of appearance. Her daily companions, from 
being long accustomed to her, did not think of 
them, or were won by the loveliness of her cha- 
racter; strangers were too polite to notice them, 
and hoped that, as she approached maturity, her 
ugliness would be less striking; but, as her 
youth unfolded, it seemed rather to increase. 

She was about fifteen years old, when a rich 
miller of the neighborhood left a considerable 
legacy for the purpose of adorning the church of 
his native village. A painter from Frankfort 
was procured to paint two sacred pictures, and 
the whole neighborhood flocked to see the new 
ornaments. The artist belonged to a school 
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then highly renowned in Germany, and, as 
Alvina’s mother had been mentioned to him as a 
wealthy woman, he took occasion to recommend 
his improvements to her especial notice; and } 
when Alvina asked him some questions that 
denoted a love and appreciation of the art, he 
overcame the impression her ugliness made upon 
him, and pointed out to her «: the lovely oval, the 
pure, maidenly forehead, the waving lines of the 
mouth, and the perfect harmony of the whole,” 
by all of which he suddenly awoke in the young 
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was her own secret; she was accustomed to be 
loved, and this was all she needed. Her mother 
represented her relative as poor, unjustly defraud- 
ed, contracted in his means of living; she saw 
herself in possession of the means of enriching 
him, of repairing the injustice done him. She 
loved, in anticipation, the being whose happiness 
she could create ; and, it quite escaped her, that 
there is a great gulf between gratitude and love,— 
that love which is founded upon gratitude on the 
man’s side, promises but a doubtful happiness 


girl’s mind a distinct idea of the requirements of } in married life. She answered the letter Alphonso 


returned home in a thoughtful mood; her first 
impulse led her to the mirror, and yet she felt 
a secret dread of comparing her own image with 
the rules the painter had laid down. She shut 


beauty, and the entire want of it in herself. She : 


herself up in her room, and called to mind all the 


faces which in any way resembled the artist’s 


Madonna, and could not find a single feature like ; p 


had written to her by his parents’ command, with 
so much feeling and dignity, that he ascribed the 
few peculiarities he noticed in it, to an embar- 
rassment resulting from the circumstances under 
which the intercourse of estranged relatives was 
thus renewed. 

Her mother died soon after: she came to 
Alphonso’s parents, and here all deception regard- 


her own, and she now remembered moments ; ing herself was soon at an end. In Manheim, 


when others had remarked this, felt and expressed 


it, without her understanding them. This dis- 
covery gave her infinite pain, but it was so 
associated with the picture of the Madonna, 
which had given rise to the conversation, and her 
habit of praying before her, that the sorrow was 


never alluded to what she felt on this subject, 
and as her mother and other friends treated the 
afflicted girl with more affection than ever, it did 
not render her bitter, but more gentle and winning 
than before. 

After this painful discovery of her ugliness, 
Alvina acquired a passionate love for drawing 
the human face. She prevailed upon her mother 
to let her take lessons in this branch during their 
next stay in Coblentz, and studied the ideal of 
beauty in every face and every object. ‘ Beauty, 
whether exhibited in a flower or a human face, 
read her an instructive lesson, to which she 
listened with a melancholy pleasure.. But this 
feeling was concealed in the depth of her heart, 
her outward appearance conveyed an altogether 
different impression. Deprived of the means of 
giving fit expression to her feelings, she acquired 
a coldness of manner, an earnestness, a severity, 
that increased in proportion to her warmth of 
feeling. From the fear of doing any thing as a 
pretty girl would do it, there was a constant con- 
straint about her, and her mind unconsciously 
acquired a penetrating, analyzing character, that 
contrasted strangely with her youthful years. 

Her mother’s proposition, to make amends for 





her father’s unjust will by marrying Alphonso, 





} 
| 
accompanied with religious submission. She 





no one took particular interest in her; she was 
no longer an heiress, residing on her own estate. 
There were none to flatter ; and few, even, noticed 
her. She saw herself rudely stared at; she 
heard exclamations which heartless strangers 
suffered to escape from them. Alphonso’s mother, 
who from the pressure of limited circumstances, 
had learned to over-estimate the value of wealth, 
would, for the sake of her fortune, have willingly 
chosen a still uglier daughter-in-law; but to 
Alvina, she felt she owed no gratitude,—the for- 
tune she brought was only a restoration not a 
gift. Alvina saw herself deprived, for the first 
time, of love and happiness. She was now 
really unhappy. Her mother’s will left her no 
means of sharing her property with Alphonso, 
except by this marriage, or, she would gladly 
have purchased her freedom with half her fortune, 
She soon perceived, that her future parents, 
designedly hindered her betrothed from knowing 
her personally, and she looked forward to the 
time when this could no longer be avoided, as 
the final destruction of her happiness. But even 
this long, sad interval, was not without its alle- 
viations. Her goodness had overcome the pre- 
judices of her relatives ; she had won their love, 
and awakened feelings, which, in their contracted 
household, had long Jain dormant; and when 
Alphonso’s mother had, from policy, sent her 
son away during his first vacation, she afterwards 
continued to do it from sincere anxiety, lest the 
lust of the eye should tempt him to disregard a 
treasure whose valne she could feel rather than 
understand, and which now seemed to her more 


did not meet with the opposition from her that } precious than mere gold. 
might have beenexpected. Alvina lived entirely 
in the world of her ideas; her conscious ugliness ‘ 
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Having gained the affection of those around her, 
Alvina became more reconciled to her lot, when 
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disease attacked the mother. And now Alvina ‘«¢ This place, my cousin, is too sacred for our 
seemed like a beneficent angel; the mother} childish cares; as soon as my duties towards the 
forgot the past, and longed for the moment that } dead will allow, we will speak together of our 
would unite her two beloved children. Thus; dream of life.” 
the moment arrived when she summoned her son At the same time she made a motion for him 
to her dying bed. Alvina, meanwhile, had con-} to depart, which Alphonso felt obliged to obey, 
trived a plan by which to circumvent her? and left the room. 
mother’s will. She resolved to declare to A verbal explanation with her betrothed, was 
Alphonso, after his arrival, that she was willing } the thing of all others that Alvina most dreaded. 
to go through the church ceremony, but as soon ! But, to a strong, yet wounded spirit, that which 
as this had secured him a share of her property, requires most effort often seems easiest. After 
he, as well as herself, should possess unlimited } some hours had elapsed, she sought her cousin, 
freedom as far as honor and conscience would} and, without touching upon her reasons, disclosed 
permit. She hoped to be able to live on her’ to him her plan. She called the agreement of 
estate on the Rhine. The sick mother rendered } their parents an unwarrantable transaction; her 
this plan impracticable. When she expected her } ‘mother’s will a proof of our defective laws, and 
son to arrive, she besought Alvina, with the; required his consent to her proposition as a 
greatest earnestness, to let her arrange every } right belonging to her personal freedom. 
thing, so that her son might have some time to Alphonso was now quite perplexed. Had 
know her before he was aware of her appearance ; } Alvina’s appearance been less repulsive, he felt 
he would then love her too tenderly to care for } he must have loved her; there seemed to him a 
it. Alvina sat up with her every night; her son possibility that he might still love her; for he 
should see her only by faint lamp-light, and with > had expected it, known it, and yet, at moments, 
a veiled face. Alvina could not oppose a dying quite forgotten it. That she wished to give him 
mother, she thought she could still hold the } up, wounded his vanity, wounded his heart ; if 
affair in her own hands, and listened to these } he consented to her proposition, he would slight 
earnest entreaties. a maiden whose moral worth filled him with 
Alphonsocame. The mother’s plan succeeded } esteem; if he insisted on their marriage, he 
imperfectly ; Alvina’s was altogether frustrated. | would seem grasping and avaricious, and would 
Alas! she had not reflected that her heart might } impose on himself fetters, whose continued pres- 
not always be free to rule over circumstances. } sure he felt might be onerous. As she concluded 
Alphonso had excited a passion in her heart, and } what she had to say. he was still Jess capable of 
her reason was no longer the sole guide of her } deciding; for her magnanimity and feeling had 
future destiny. conquered her assumed coldness, and thrown an 
The mother had breathed her last; Alvina } attraction about her to which the young man was 
gently laid her head upon the pillow; a long} by no means insensible. His own reason, too, 
silence followed; at length Alphonso embraced ;} revolted from accepting her proposition, and he, 
his father and led him ovt of the room. The ; therefore, persisged in rejecting it. 
windows were opened, and the bright light of a ‘‘If she insisted upon it, he must renounce 
winter morning streamed in; the various things } her; but, he valued her too highly, and was him- 
which the necessities of the invalid had required, } self, too proud to enter into any agreement of the 
were removed, and Marie restored order and } kind.” 
purity to the chamber of the dead. Alvina’s heart was touched by this semblance 
She was thus occupied, when Alphonso entered. } of love; but her reason gained the victory, and 
Had not the ghastly light before revealed Marie’s } she broke off an interview whose consequences 
plain features when she received his mother’s } she mistrusted. 
last embrace, he would not now have been so The funeral took place the next day, and 
overcome by her appearance; he looked upon} Alphonso and Alvina, who, as children of the 
that momentary glimpse as the effect of his own } deceased, headed the procession, were too much 
over-excited nerves. But as he now approached overcome by the solemn ceremonial to think of 
her, and in the clear sunlight that fell upon her, } any other feelings. As Alvina, concealed by her 
distinctly saw beneath her hood the same death- ; long veil, stood by the grave, and, at the last 
like visage, that, when a child, had repelled him ; words of the funeral hymn, trembled with 
from his grandfather, an expression of astonish- } emotion, Alphonso supported her in his arms, 
ment escaped him, which the unfortunate girl } and felt, with indescribable tenderness, that he 
interpreted too truly. Suddenly changing to her } was supporting his future wife. 
stiff, cold manner, she said, with apparent calm- Some days after, he was passing through the 
ness, part of the house appropriated to the housekeeper, 
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and heard the loud laughter of children in A few days after the walk we have mentioned, 
one of the rooms. He opened the door, and, with- Alphonso was obliged to leave Manheim. He 
out being observed, saw a group of several chil- ; was to graduate in Gottingen, and the next sum- 
dren, to whom Alvina, seated on a low chair, ; mer undertake the duties of his father’s office. 
was telling a story. Two little orphans, grand- ; The latter wished to retire to an estate which 
children of the housekeeper, were in her arms; ; Alvina had restored to the family. The corre- 
he saw with what tenderness they hung around | spondence of the two lovers, was not more 
her, particularly the boy, who held her hand to ; favorable to the growth of their feeling for 
his bosom, and gazed in her eye with indescriba- } each other, than a nearer intercourse, and yet it 
ble affection. The little creature seemed to | bound their hearts more firmly together. As 
perceive, behind its disfigured covering, the ) soon as Alphonso perceived the unhealthy state 
beautiful soul that was struggling for freedom of Alvina’s mind, he strove to remedy it, but 
in its dark prison. Alvina, with a lively voice, ; forgot that admonitions, coming from one who 
and a child-like simplicity, was relating a little ; suffers from our faults, always seem like re- 
story, which combined bright and striking pic- } proaches. But reproaches weaken love, and 
tures with a touching moral, so that the children, instead of liberating Alvina from the yoke of her 
after repeated joyous laughter, more or less ; own self-distrust, they strengthened her convic- 
affected by the conclusion, surrounded the story ; tion that she could never call forth love. When 
teller, and thanked her with many caresses. Alphonso’s letters did not touch upon this point, 
In the evening, Alphonso invited Alvina to } their hearts became more united, their sympa- 
walk with him. He now began to understand ; thies strengthened, and Alvina songht to apply, in 
the two-fold nature he had perceived in his ; her daily life, the truths and principles recom- 
betrothed : he felt it was probable that the con- ‘ mended and enforced by her friend. 
viction of being loved would restore a harmony The period now approached which was to unite 
to her nature, that would soon reconcile him to ; them by an indissoluble tie. His father wished 
her appearance. The winter evening was mild { their marriage to be celebrated on their estate in 
and clear. Alphonso proposed they should walk ; the Rhinegan, where Alvina had been brought up. 
by the garden of the castle, and see the stars She manifested the most perfect indifference 
reflected in the calm waters of the Rhine. Alvina ; about the arrangements which an elderly relative, 
consented ; she was now composed and unre- ; commissioned by the father, was making for the 
strained; the children had Joved her, and she had future comfort of the establishment. But her 
made them happy; now, in the darkness of the } heart was agitated by feelings which contrasted 
night, and shrouded in her veil, she felt more . strongly with this apparent indifference. She 
free, and Alphonso treated her with sincere affec- } had found, in the neighborhood, a friend of her 
tion; he begged to be allowed again to speak of early youth, who had been sent to school before 
the plan she had proposed to him. Both of them } her own removal to Manheim. They had parted 
deceived themselves and each other, for when ‘as children, and they now met as accomplished 
they reached the house, Alvina had promised to { young ladies. Sara was a perfect blonde and 
fulfil, unreservedly, the wishes of the dead. This 
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{ 
; very beautiful; she, too, was engaged to be mar- 
was the one happy evening of Alvina’s life; it ; ried, and expected her lover just at the time 
was the happiest too, for her friend. When the | appointed for Alphonso’s arrival. 
family separated for the night, both children and Alvina, whose noble heart was incapable of 
father believed themselves on the road to domes- | envy, admired Sara’s beauty with all the enthu- 
tic happiness. | siasm of an artist; she painted her as Hebe; she 
It any true hearted, considerate person, had ; adorned her with roses, like Iphigenia ; she dressed 
convineed Alvina that it was not the ugliness, | 
but the unnatural character of her manners, that 
was so repulsive to Alphonso, the happiness of 
this evening might have been the type of her 


her like a Madonna, put an officer’s helmet on 
her head, and called in the whole household to 
admire her as Joan of Arc. Alphonso at length 
arrived. Could it be otherwise than that Alvina’s 
future life. The eye becomes accustomed to } former constraint should be doubled in Sara's 
mere ugliness, for it is always the same; but } presence? It was her constant endeavor to do 
any thing unnatural, that constantly varies in ; nothing which could give rise to the thought that 
expression, continues to offend. But Alvina had ; she tried to imitate this charming girl. Alphonso 
no true friend near her who would thus venture, } tried to remove this constraint, by convincing 
by a bitter hour, to rescue a life from unhappi- her that she entirely satisfied him, but here he 
ness, and this apparent contradiction in her ; erred and went too far; he forced upon himself 
{ 








character and manners, increased, in proportion } an assiduity, a studied expression of tenderness, 
to the effect it produced. > which did not suit the circumstances of the case. 
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Alvina saw through it, and, the coldness with : 

which she returned his attentions, made him | 

appear ridiculous. Sara, who had no suspicion ; 

of the conflicting feelings that agitated her > 
friend’s bosom, endeavored, by increased cheer- 
fulness and gaiety, to amuse her and make the 
time pass pleasantly. 

One evening, when Alvina, with self-torment- 
ing attention, had been watching each beautiful 
feature in Sara’s countenance, as she laughed, » 
played, and attitudinized, and in her giddy spirits © 
carried Alphonso along with her, the poor girl’s 
heart was filled—not with jealousy—but with | 
despair of her own happiness, so that she sud- . 
denly left the room and fled to the furthest 
recesses of the garden. Alphonso was not so 
carried away, that the struggle had escaped his 
notice ; but, trusting to her better genius, he : 
hoped his own unembarrassed manner would ° 
have helped her to conquer her feelings. Alarmed , 
and full of remorse, he soon hastened after her. ° 
While Sara was playing off her little airs, he had 
felt, in the most lively manner, how much more 
happiness for life was insured by Alvina’s re- 
fined and cultivated mind, than by such fleeting 
fascinations as these. 

Occupied with these thoughts, now mingled | 
with some anxiety, he found his friend amid the 
thick foliage beneath the dark, evening sky, | 
kneeling on the grass and sobbing as she prayed. 
Full of sympathy, her unhappiness and his own 
overcame him; he clasped her in his arms; he 
tried to comfort her, to convince her; she passed | 
from the sorrow of despair to the joyful belief | 
that she was loved, and in the exstacy of this | 
sudden transition, both thought they held a > 
pledge of their future happiness, and felt them- 
selves indissolubly united. 

Trembling, but happy, they returned to the 
house arm in arm. They had scarcely entered 
the garden parlor and greeted Sara, when the 
door opened, and a handsome young man entered, 
dressed in uniform. With a loud cry of delight, 
Sara flew to meet her Edward. After the first 
joyous welcome, she led her lover to her friend, 

, and it was scarcely possible to behold a hand- 
somer couple. Each with an arm around the 
other, they looked the picture of youth and joy. 
Alphonso, with Alvina on his arm, stood oppo- 
siteto them. Alvina was lost in loving admira- 
tion of them both, when her eye, guided by a 
secret impulse, fell on the large mirror that hung 
beside them; Alphonso’s eye followed hers, and 


? 


















blooming pair. Alphonso shuddered inwardly ; 
she felt it by the movement of his arm, and from 
that moment her resolution was taken. With all 
the indifference of perfect stupefaction, she saw 
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‘a comfort in being with her, to leave her this 
, evening to the solitude her spirit needed. Her 
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} diversions for killing time. 
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there stood her unfortunate face beside this } 
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the next two days, the last before the wedding, 
pass by. Alphonso did not try to rouse her, he 
feared to interrupt this ominous silence. Those 
in the house perceived that she was much agitated 
by the visit of the clergyman, who came to pass 
the evening before the wedding with the young 
She entreated Alphonso, who found 


maid saw her write and seal up papers, and 
observed that the old steward brought her a con- 
siderable amount of ready money. 

The marriage took place the next day, without 
ceremony, in the presence of a few friends. Sara 


> was bridesmaid and had arrayed herself like a 


Alvina was veiled from head to foot. 
The delicate texture concealed her from the 
curious gaze of the spectators in the village 
church, but it did not prevent her from seeing 
Alphonso’s deathlike paleness, and feeling his 
hand tremble, as he spoke the decisive «I will.” 
She afterwards seemed unconstrained, very gen- 
tle, and kind in her manner to her friend. The 
company broke up at an early hour, without any 
of the old fashioned pastimes, or more modern 
Alvina suddenly 
bade her husband good night, and assuming her 


' former deathlike coldness, said that her health 


required rest. The next morning they waited 
long for her toawake; an unnatural stillness per- 
vaded the whole house, and every one feared the 
worst; Alphonso, worn out with weariness of 
mind, waited till the morning was far advanced, 
and then went to her chamber. It was empty ; 


: so was her bed, but on the pillow_lay the follow- 


ing letter superscribed «« To my husband.” 


«“ The sacrifice has now been nobly accomplished 
on both sides. Yoh have resolved with a firm spirit 
to devote your life to me; I have the courage to ded- 
icate mine to you. But not as an object of your 
compassion, to struggle with the temptation to arraign 
Providence, who laid on me this oppressive burden, 
while it planted in my soul an infinite thirst for free, 
noble, adoring love. My mother’s will is now com- 
plied with; you are master of my property, from 
which, I now beg you, and from time to time shall 
continue to ask you, to give me as much as my 
moderate wants may require. I now go where I 
may weep and pray without disturbing your peace, 
seek where you may, you will not be able to find 
me. The time is not far distant when the law will 
be able to separate you from a wife who has faith- 
lessly deserted you; you will recover your freedom 
before your heart is healed of its injuries, for I know 
that it will be deeply wounded—and justly—for I 
feel that the pain of forsaking you can only be sur- 
passed by that of living with you, and that you too 
will feel.” 


This letter was signed as his wife. 
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Alphonso endeavored in every possible way to 
discover the road she had taken; her decided 
preference for a southern climate, several expres- 
sions she had used when reading travels to Lan- 
guedoc and Bayonne, and her skill in the French 
language, convinced him that she had directed her 
steps towards France. He hastened to Coblentz. { others not to begin their path through this un- 
As she had no letters of exchange, but only ready { known country in the darkness of night. His 


was his last suffering. Alphonso was awakened 
money, he supposed she must have bought some companions pointed to the east where the glow- 
} 


by the noise of his companions, who at the dawn 
of day were preparing to resume their flight like 
frightened deer. 

With difficulty he raised his heavy head from 
the stiff breast of his companion, and begged the 


of a banker here. He found a Jewish house of } ing redness of morning was scattering the thin 
some note, who showed him in their books that a ; clouds. Alas! Alphonso never saw the morning 
young lady, closely veiled, who represented her- } dawn again. The coldness of the night and the 
self as owner of Ellisbach near Ellfeld in the } dead man beside him had struck upon his eyes, 
Rhinegan, had purchased large exchanges payable { and they never again saw the light of day. He 
at Lyons. Alphonso hastened after her. wanted to stay there and die, for flight seemed to 

Although she had but twenty-four hours start $ him too dear a price to pay for the life of misery 
of him, he could discover no trace of her, and the } that now lay before him; but the sight of his 
banker at Lyons had seen nothing of her notes of } affliction gave new strength to his companions ; 
exchange. they would not listen to his entreaties to be left ; 

Alphonso sought her in every part of the region } they led him on, took care of him, he drew forth 
described in the travels he supposed to be the } compassion for them when they ventured to 
guide of her flight; he went as far as Bayonne } approach men; and thus they dragged on a 
but found no traces of her presence. The autumn } miserable existence till they reached Mitau. 
was far advanced when he returned. His heart } This place had suffered too much from military 
bled for the unfortunate girl, whom he had rob- ; violence to share in the triumph which the ele- 
bed of her peace and driven from her home. } ments had procured them over the hostile army. 
His spirit revolted at the quiet circumspection } Hospitality had ever been the presiding genius of 
with which his father had instituted inquiries, } the place. The imbabitants treated with the 
but was most assiduous in securing to him his | greatest kindness the straggling fugitives that 
right to her property. reached them; and Alphonso was consigned to 

It was in this memorable year that the reign- { one of the most opulent families in the place. 
ing sovereign, like all other German princes, was | Two of his comrades led him there. He could 
forced to send levies to Napoleon’s army, destined { tell by the carpet on the room he entered; and 
for the northern campaign. Morbid grief had ; the bright light to which his eyes were in some 
excited in Alphonso’s mind a longing for some- } degree sensible, that he was in a mansion of con- 
thing of greater interest than his own personal ; siderable size; he heard female voices, and, on 
destiny ; he joined the troops on their march. § the side where they whispered, colors seemed to 
He shared the fate of thousands who conquered } mingle with the darkness that surrounded him. 
and fell; at the fatal passage of the Beresina he } His companions began to relate his misfortunes 
fought amid those waves of human misery, and ; to the master of the house, for since that fearful 
seizing a plank escaped to the shore with a few $ night he had been able to utter nothing but inar- 
of his companions. An accident separated them, ; ticulate sounds. Then he heard a sudden shriek 
after many terrible days of flight, from the main ; from one of the females and was told a lady had 
army, and they pushed on northwards. They } fainted. Alphonso could easily understand that 
wandered about the marsh lands of Litherania, } the sight of miserable, half clothed creatures, and 
and, driven by suffering and danger, ignorant of } of his own face, so disfigured that it had Jost the 
their entire separation from the army, approached } semblance of humanity, must excite horror. He 
the boundaries of Kurland. One night, when 3 joyfully allowed himself to be led to the neat 
fear of falling in with Russian skirmishing par- { chamber they had prepared for him. Here, the 
ties, prevented them from seeking the nejighbor- 2 first time for several weeks, he sank to sleep 
hood of men, Alphonso was the most active in ? without being in danger of his life; here, for the 
heaping up snow to protect one of his companions ; first time, he awakened without being compelled 
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already chilled, from the keen north east wind } to fly from destruction. His animal nature first 
which blew a frozen mist upon them. He was } recovered strength, while reason, memory and 
almost exhausted. Wet through with perspira- ; fancy scarcely seemed roused to action. He 
tion after his severe labor, he laid down close by ; slept and eat and enjoyed his clean linen, and 
his sick friend, trying to warm him. The sick } caressed like a little child the hand that bathed 
man. slept away the sorrows of life, for this chill ; his brow with refreshing perfumes, and when he 
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instinctively murmured his thanks wondered that ; ennoble man, while they remind him of his con- 
the person withdrew sobbing loudly. Alarmed $ nexion with the universe of being. 
at this, he asked if he had done wrong. Fear of He had long before this discovered that he had 
doing wrong, was indeed the only trace of moral } no ordinary servant to wait upon him, and, as 
feeling that he exhibited for many days, and, } soon as he was able to enter into conversation, 
owing to this, he still retained the stamp of a 3 his kind hostess informed him that Friedlef was 
gentleman. a friend, who, from religious motives had devoted 
In order to restore the wounded muscles of his } herself to the care of the sick. She had, indeed, 
face, the surgeon employed bandages which pre- > with all faithfulness, fulfilled the duties of her 
vented him from endeavoring to speak. As soon } pious calling towards Alphonso, though her pains 
as the perfect rest he enjoyed had given more } were but partially rewarded. His eyes were 
clearness to his thoughts, he took advantage of } incurably blind and his mind could no longer con- 
the time of dressing these wounds, to beg his } trol the expression of his features. His power of 
kind nurse, whom he was taught to call Friedlef, } articulating returned, but his voice had lost both 
to write a letter, apprising his father of his fate, } strength and clearness. Those who had never 
and his good fortune in now being under the care } known him before looked with sorrow on his dis- 
of such kind people. Friedlef consented, and soon } figured face; but those on whom the sightless 
after read him a letter in which she told his story } eyeballs had once beamed good will, and the 
in the most simple and touching manner. Al- } stiff cheeks smiled forth pleasure, might well 
phonso seemed to struggle with his feelings for } have shuddered with horror at the change. 
some minutes and then loosening his bandages, An answer came to the letter that Friedlef had 
said— written to Alphonso’s father, but it brought no 
«« Friedlef add now; could any thing be heard { news of Alvina. The poor convalescent listened 
of Alvina it would alleviate my misery, and my } sadly and silently as Friedlef read it to him. He 
life would acquire some value in my eyes.” was still so weak that he could not control his 
Friedlef silently added it to the letter. Al- { disappointed feelings. His stiff cheeks did not 
phonso feared he had given her too much trouble, } feel the tears that ran from his eyes, but they fell 
felt for the hand that had written, folded it in his } like burning lava upon Friedlef’s heart—for Fried- 
own, and turned his poor bandaged face towards § lef was the Alvina for whom they flowed. 
her in the attitude of a suppliant. Suddenly he After the violent conflicts with herself she had 
heard her fall down at his feet, she pressed his } passed through during her engagement, the unfor- 
hand to her lips, to her bosom and spite of all her } tunate moment when she saw herself in the mir- 
efforts could not restrain her tears. Alphonso } ror beside Sara and her lover, produced op 
was amazed that a stranger should feel so strong } indelible impression on her mind, and she felt it 
a sympathy for his sorrows; but he thought this } would be impossible for her to stay. With an 
violent expression of feelings might have been } eagerness which her reason scarcely controled, 
caught by the inhabitants of Kurland from their } she sought for some means of securing her flight 
neighbors the Poles, among whom it always } and was succesgful. A poor Jew pedlar whom 
strikes a stranger. Grateful for her sympathy, she had often assisted came to offer his wares, 
{ 
, 
? 





and deprived of any other means of expressing } while she was arranging her future movements. 
himself, he stretched out his hand and it touched } Her resolution was immediately taken. She told 
her cheek ; his sense of touch was now acute and } him to wait for her on the evening of her mar- 
he felt he had laid his hand on a sunken cheek, } riage at the end of a wood near the house. All 
which made him think that FriedJef too was sick { the stragglers and idle people of the vicinity were 
and suffering. He now pictured Friedlef to him- } collected about the house where Alvina had 
self with features like Alvina’s, and the impossi- } caused dancing and a feast to be prepared for 
bility of expressing and thus correcting his ideas, } them. She gave the Jew a wallet to carry, con- 
combined with his bodily weakness, caused this } taining her clothes, and the money she had con- 
notion to take such complete possession of his } cealed among them. She herself took a smaller 
mind, that as he recovered he found it impossible } one to hold her jewels. She went as far as Geis- 
to get rid of it. Friedlef herself possessed every } senheim on foot; there she took a boat and told 
characteristic that could strengthen it; she was } the Jew to inform the boatman he was hastening 
like his guardian angel, spared him every feeling | with his sister to see his dying mother in Cob- 


of helplessness by anticipating his slightest wish, } lentz, and would pay him handsomely for taking 
refreshed his wearied spirit with her cheerful him in a short time, as he wished to draw up her 
conversation and the elevated tone of her thoughts; } will. The boatman knew the pedlar, and, con- 
and as soon as his increasing strength would sidering his urgent haste, it was natural to offer 
allow, read to him such books as elevate and’ a handsome reward; nor did he wonder at 
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Alvina’s disguise. He had often heard that the » 
Jewish women veiled their faces when in grief. ' 
His light boat shot over the waves, the current © 
was strong, and thus Alvina reached Coblentz ; 
before her departure was discovered. 

Her plan of misleading her family as to the | 


4 


direction of her route, succeeded. Taking with 


her exchanges upon Lyons, she crossed the Rhine, 
and, denying her German origin, passed for the 
wife of a French officer, who was following her 
husband. She arrived safely at Marburg, where 
she found, in an hotel, the wife of a French captain 
dangerously ill. The rough landlord declared he 


of living. Alvina took advantage of the oppor- 


male her a handsome present, and offered her a | 
considerable sum if she would sell her passports. : 
The French lady accepted her proposition with ; 
joy. She feared no impediment in the way of | 
returning to France, and her health rendered the ; 
continuation of her journey to Russia impossible ‘ 
at such a season. Thus Alvina found herself in 


her a safe passage through every province to the 
extreme north. 

Some years before she had become acquainted 
in Wiesbaden with a family from Mitau, and had 
formed a friendship with one of the daughters, 
who was now happily married to a wealthy man. 


should come and witness her happiness. It had 


ports insured its fulfilment. In Cassel she had 


soldier, who in his many campaigns in Germany, 
had learned enough of the language to spare her 
all trouble on the journey, and though he had the 
use of only one arm, he served her diligently and 


engaged as her servant, a poor maimed French : 


; 
faithfully. Alvina, to escape discovery, ak 
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ate as before, and as happy as she had described 
herself. She found her husband to be a man of 
firm, noble character. She confided her story 
to them, and they furthered her plan of passing 
for a French officer’s wife, allowing it to be sup- 
posed that her husband fell in one of the next 
battles, and she remained as a widow in Mitau. 
She made a slight change, however, in the cir- 


* cumstances ; becoming again a German lady, who 


had married a French officer, and Florentin, the 
only witness of her assumed nationality, had long 
before been sent home to his own country with 


; a handsome reward for his services. 
could no longer keep a stranger who had no means 


Alvina soon found a wide sphere of active use- 


fulness in Brand’s family—so the husband of her 
tunity here offered her. She went to the woman, } 


friend was called. Soon after her arrival, the 
family was increased by the birth of a child, and 
in the confidential conversations she enjoyed with 
her friends in this period of happy seclusion, she 
formed the resolution of devoting herself to the 
cause of education, and thus giving an- object and 
value to her future life. Alvina thought with 


; trembling that even here she might have to over- 
possession of all the papers necessary tu insure > 


come the prejudices excited by her appearance, 
but she was now cured of all false pride and 
hoped in time to overcome these prejudices. She 
was not disappointed. After living a few months 


in her friend’s family, she gained the confidence 
' and affection of the whole circle of their friends 
: and relatives, and she was urgently entreated to 


In all her letters she expressed a wish that Alvina ; 


adopt the very plan she had proposed to herself ; 


? many intelligent mothers implored her to devote 
been her plan from the first to take refuge with | 
this friend, and the possession of the French pass- ° 


her talents to the instruction of their children. 
Alvina was now reconciled to her fate, for they 
who renounce, will soon begin to enjoy; only 
the entire uncertainty in which she lived respect- 
ing Alphonso, continued to depress her. Her 
love for him increased in tenderness amid the 


quiet repose ber heart now enjoyed. For all that, 


Providence had denied her, for all that she had 
sacrificed to him, she had retained nothing but 


continued to act the part of a French woman; and ; this strong love, and in the full consciousness of 
it often provoked a sad smile when Florentin ; doing right, she gave him the place next to her 
rebuked the rough jokes of postmen and landlords ; maker in her heart. The storm of war frustrated 


about the «: ugly French woman” with all the 


gallantry peculiar to his nation, the pride of an ; 


old soldier and the virtuous indignation of a good 
heart. Alvina often pretended not to under- 
stand the drift of his quarrels; but when she 
once asked him why he got himself into-such 
difficulties, he indignantly replied: «« Honored 
lady, they are barbarians who can neither appre- 


ciate merit nor pity misfortune. Ah my lady! ; 
; 
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all the plans she had formed for hearing news of 
him without being herself discovered, and she 
who had courage to face the greatest dangers, 
almost sank under the disappointment and anxiety 
of receiving no intelligence of him whom she 
wished for ever to avoid. 

At this time fortune seemed to desert Napo- 
leon’s army; only the extreme waves of that 
stream of desolation that marked the retreat, 


they would honor you if they knew how willingly ; reached Mitau; but the misery they bore was 
enough to prevent any noble spirit from brooding 
over its own unhappiness. Brand devoted his 
influence, his activity, his means to the relief of 
the unhappy fugitives ; his wife and Alvina, like 


I would shed my blood to defend you from | 


harm.” Alvina smiled and continued her journey 
with her poor mutilated companion. 


In Mitau Alvina found her friend as affection- : 
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the pious women in the early days of Christianity, | 


stood at their door to recive the wretched stran- 
gers. 
into the house, Alphonso and his companions 
were consigned to their care. 
questioned the half starved creatures about their 


home, one of them answered that they came from } 


Baden and mentioned Alphonso as their officer. 
On hearing the name of this German land so dear 
to her, Alvina looked into the face of the stranger 


features, recognized her unfortunate friend. 


The first impression of this agonizing moment ; 
affected only her senses—she fell down fainting. ; 


During the slow return of consciousness, a dim 
idea of God’s wonderful providence arose in 


Alvina’s pious spirit; after a hard but resolute : 
conflict with her poor heart, that clung more | 
fondly than she herself had thought, to Alphonso’s ; 
intellectual features, she thanked God who had | 


now indissolubly united them. She did not even 


him and therefore there could be no surprise, no 
discovery, no excitement of his sad spirit. When 


she found that he did not recognize her and yet 


the remembrance of her lived in his heart, she 
found it difficult to discover herself. The cer- 
tainty that he still sought for her, still wept over 
her, was so sweet to her, but it made her fear to 
make any change lest she should «dispel so lovely 
an illusion. 

Her friends who saw the poor invalid’s critical 
condition, begged her to leave the recognition to 
circumstances, since Providence had so wonder- 
fully placed in her hands the means of rendering 
herself indispensable to her loved husband. 

Thus the time of Alphonso’s recovery passed 
away, and each day rendered the discovery more 
difficult. While they were thus left constantly 
together, Alphonso imparted to his kind nurse 
the history of his unhappy marriage, and with 
that clear discernment which long illness some- 
times gives to a strong mind, dwelt upon the 
consideration that it was now his lot to suffer in 
a higher degree, Alvina’s painful feelings. 

«¢ For,” said he, «« when her beautiful spirit 
animated her features without being restrained, 
her ugliness was quite forgotten; but my poor 
half-dead face can never again bespeak the emo- 
tions of my soul.” 

Alvina’s evident agitation during these conver- 
sations, did not surprise him; he felt his own 
misery too keenly to measure the degree of a 
stranger’s sympathy. Hesoon began to feel that 
his heart was in some degree unfaithful to his 
first love; Friedlef was every thing to him that 
under these circumstances Alvina could have 
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One day when the cold had driven them : 


) his delicate feeling. 


and notwithstanding the blind eyes and the rigid « 





been; and the fear of perceiving this more 
clearly, prevented him from endeavoring to dis- 
cover either her feelings or his own. Alvina 


soon read his heart, and smiled at the strange 
When Brand } 


fate which had déstined her to win the love of 
her husband by his own unfaithfulness to her, 
, but the time to apprize him of his error was now 
; past; the discovery could only humble him and 
; exhibit a magnanimity in her which might wound 
; This embarrassed and dis- 
tressed her, for whatever the future might have 
; in store for her, it was clearly her duty never to 
forsake him who now required her aid; and to 
make herself more indispensable to his comfort 


The announcement of the physician that the 
invalid was now sufficiently recovered to under- 
take a homeward journey, sounded like evil 
tidings to both husband and wife though both had 
anticipated and desired it. Alvina trembled lest 


5 
} 
{ 
; and happiness, was now her highest aim. 
§ 
? 
¢ 


; Alphonso should resolve to forsake her, and feared 
think whether she would remain unrecognized or ; 
how long; she only wanted to nurse him, to cure | 


that a declaration of this kind would compel her 
to reveal her secret. Silent and thoughtful the 
} two strange friends were sitting together after 
; the departure of the physician, when Brand 
entered and said to them in a lively tone: 

‘¢'The doctor is an odd fellow ; he cannot con- 
> ceive why you should not be delighted to receive 
> your dismissal. To say the truth it put me 
’ quite in a fever when I thought of all that we 
} should lose by it; but for some time past, my 
} dear friends, I have thought much of you and 
} your concerns, and have arranged them all for 
} you. You, my dear Friedlef, cannot endure our 
cold climate another winter; your relations ex- 
‘ pect you home; now, therefore, accomplish the 
> labor of love you have begun on our friend and 
see that he retarns home in safety.”’ 

Alvina was rejoiced that Brand had thus devised 
a plan by which she might return with Alphonso 
without rendering a previous explanation neces- 
sary. He took his friend’s hand, pressed it to 
his heart and begged her to continue her angelic 
kindness, and accompany him to his native place, 
where he could never hope to find any one whose 
society and kind care would make amends for 
her loss; but when he added, others will listen 
with gratitude and reverence when I tell them 
about you. 

Thus her point was gained. Alvina continued 
to be the blind man’s guardian angel to the banks 
of the Rhine. If the quiet of a sick room and 
the little circle of Brand’s family had afforded 
them opportunity of becoming closely united, the 
} long journey made them more entirely dependant 
on each other. The tenderness with which 
} Friedlef afforded her friend every service the 
truest love could suggest, rendered her kindness 
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a source of greater happiness to him than to her- 
self. 

Their journey was now nearly ended, and, in 
the long passage from the Baltic to the Maine, 
Alvina had felt as great a reluctance as in 
Brand’s hospitable house to undeceive Alphonso 
as to her rights and duties; she at last took the 
bold resolution (as timid people often do) to end 
her painful embarrassment by an open explana- 
tion, when they stopped for the night before 
arriving at Manheim. As they approached Wurz- 
burg, she thought anxiously of the result of this 
disclosure. Alphonso had before travelled through 
this fertile region, whena youth in the full enjoy- 
ment of life ; he now felt himself more than ever 
depressed by his unhappy condition, and sat lean- 
ing his head on his hand in the back part of a 
room whose windows overlooked the rapid stream 
of the Maine. Alvina was looking out on the 
setting sun as it gilded the vine-covered hills, 
and threw a fiery brightness on the dashing 
waves. An exclamation of delight showed how 
this fair scene had chased away her cares. It 
roused Alphonso from his reverie ; he stood up, 
and Alvina hastened to guide him. He asked 
what had called forth her expressions of admira- 
tion, and listened with a melancholy pleasure to 
her simple but graphic description of the evening 
landscape that lay spread before her. In the 
fulness of her joy at again approaching the coun- 
try of her birth she added— 

«¢ These shores are so beautiful, but how much 
more beautiful will be the Rhine!” 

Alphonso laid his hand on hers that was lead- 
ing him, and said, «: And neither here nor there 
can my eyes look on their beauty again !—and 
Friedlef, that which has replaced to me the loss 
of sight and the fair beauty of earth, I must lose 
that also’’—Alvina trembled ; should: he now 
renounce his wife, she could never forgive herself 
for her first false sensibility, and her procrasti- 
nating weakness afterwards. 

She was silent, however, and after some mo- 
ments he continued, « Friedlef, my head was so 
long weakened by suffering that I led a dreamy 
life. Forgive me then, a weakness which did 
not belong to my character before I was so 
miserable. In this dreamy state I often thought 
I saw my Alvina in you, and even when my con- 
sciousness returned, the resemblance to -her in 
your mind and your goodness, made me happy. 
I could. have wished to thank her whose sad fate 





Alvina withdrew her arm from her friend’s hand, 
and he was obliged to support himself against the 
window. She dreaded to hear the decisive sen- 
tence, and stood with her hands folded as if en- 
treating him to spare her. 

Alphonso continued : « But never can my hand 
belong to another, even if I were not a helpless 
cripple—the love of which my heart is yet capa- 
ble would satisfy no wife; but your friendship, 
Friedlef, your society, has given me strength to 
guard myself from the terrors of a moral and mental 
death, and is thus the greatest possible good 
Providence has bestowed upon me. You seem 
solitary Friedlef; Iam forsaken—’’ Here Al- 
vina forgot her prudence, her precautions; she 
threw her arms around Alphonso and pressing 
him to her heart, exclaimed, with a voice half 
choked by tears; «* Alphonso, you have never 
been forsaken—never ! Alvina was with you !’’— 

She had forgotten her poor friend’s weak con- 
dition: the surprise was too much for his shat- 
tered nerves, and without returning her embrace, 
he fell lifeless in her arms. 

The physician who was called in seemed 
astonished ; he insisted upon knowing the cir- 
cumstances which had occasioned the accident, 
and entreated to be informed whether sorrow 
awaited the sufferer when he recovered. 

Alvina was herself too much overcome, to give 
him any satisfactory answer. She sat in the most 
terrible anxiety beside her suffering husband, for 
the physican had apprized her of the fearful con- 
sequences this excitement might produce in a 
head so cruelly wounded and injured during his 
campaign. After many long hours of suspense, 
Alphonso pronounced the name of Alvina. Con- 
vinced that she would now hear from his lips 
that which would decide the future misery or 
happiness of her life, Alvina bent down over him 
and said in the anguish of her heart, « Forgive 
her the deception!” The tender joy with which 
he threw his arms around her, and the thankful 
prayer that flowed from his lips, were the pledge 
of her happiness. 

In the death-like swoon into which Alphonso 
had fallen, nature had recovered her powers and 
his mind was now able to recall the past. He 
now joyfully received the wife to whom his 
parents from interest had united him and from 
whom selfish irritability had separated him. 

The way in which they had been restored to 
each other continued to be the secret of their own 


depresses me even more than the darkness that > hearts. After a few days they entered the Rhine- 
veils.my eyes, for all the thousand kindnesses I } gan and related to the father of Alphonso, where, 
received from you, and while I thanked youl } but not how, Providence had brought them to- 
loved Alvina, and in loving Alvina—, oh Fried- 3 gether. The joys of youthful love were denied 
lef, forgive me, I loved you also! All hope of 
again finding my poor wife is now gone’’—here 


24 


2 
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to this married pair; but the never fading blos- 
soms of spiritual love were their lasting portion. 
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Alvina’s clear, bright mind replaced to Al- ; father among the fruit trees of his garden in the 
phonso the light of his eyes, and in her ability to } fertile Rhinegan, and when he fondly takes it on 
alleviate his misfortunes and cheer his sad lot, { his knee, Alvina whispers in his ear, «« Alphonso, 
she found a recompense for all the sorrows of her } he looks like the man whom I once fled from with 
youth. A blooming child now leads the blind so sorrowtul a heart.” 
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For Arthur's Magazine. 
BYRON AND WORDSWORTH. 


BY E£. FERRETT. 


RS. MALAPROP, of ; of Wordsworth highly eulogised, those of Byron 
facetious memory, has } heartily condemned: not because the effect of 
declared that ««com- } one was soothing, and that of the other morbidly 
parisons are odor- irritating to the mind; but because, as it was 
ous ;” and who is } asserted, Wordsworth’s descriptions were more 
there, living in this graphic, more truthful, and more powerful than 
comparison making } Byron’s. For this sort of cant, I confess a most 
generation, that does hearty contempt—I firmly believe that the gene- 
not, with many a sigh ; ral effect of Byron’s entire writings must be 
and exclamation, ad- highly injurious to unformed minds ; but I cannot 
mit the painful truth of what the good lady in- | think that any sane individual, with sufficient 
tended to express? Things, and men, are now | intellectual development to comprehend genius, 
contrasted and compared, between which, or } can ever have a shadow of doubt concerning 
whom, there never existed a shadow of analogy. } Byron’s powerful intellect. 
Grievous torturings are inflicted upon both in; It is folly to attempt a comparison between 
trying to discover some feasible excuse for bring- Byron and Wordsworth. Their varied, but 
ing them into juxtaposition; but so puerile are | thoroughly opposite abilities, admit of none. It 
the efforts, that we are daily in danger of losing } would be absurd to institute comparisons between 
our equanimity over contrasts in which there is } magnificently wild scenes of nature, and quiet, 
no apposite, and comparisons in which there is | soft, calm ones—both are beautiful, both are natu- 
no similitude. ral—but their relative charms—the more or less, 
: 





Among other nuisances of this kind, we have, } depends solely upon the mind which views them— 
of late, been pestered with an attempt to institute ; nay upon the p&culiar frame of the mind; for 
comparisons between Wordsworth and Byron; } man does not differ more from his fellow men 
between whom, whether as poets or men, there } than from himself in different frames of mind. 
is not a shadow of resemblance. To such an ex- About the power, the energy, the pathos of 
tent is this carried, that the admirers of either of } Byron, there can be no question. That some 
these poets think that the truest way of display- { of his works are calculated to produce an evil 
ing admiration for their favorite is to deny the { effect, none can deny; but that a great portion 
other all claims to merit. This folly originated ; of his writings abound in pure yet powerful 
in cant—the origin of many evils. A certain { descriptions of nature, cannot be disputed. 
class, sensibly alive to the probable immoral } Throughout them there is a raciness, a keen per- 
effects of Byron’s writings, deemed it essential, { ception of every minutia, whether sublime or 
in striving to nullify such evils, to deny his posi- } ridiculous, that distinguishes him above other 
tion among poets. They thought, that the most { poets. His descriptions are so vivid, yet so 
éffectual way of preventing the circulation of his } natural, that they come home to the reader; they 





too conjointly with the perception, and both are 
satisfied of the beauty and truth of the poet’s 
scene. --What can be more natural than the 
descriptions which the different powers of crea- 
tion give of themselves in the incantation scene 
in Manfred? They are graphic, and seem to 


cious influence, but because they displayed no 
true genius. To do this effectually, some other 
poet must be pitted against him, and, accordingly, 
Wordsworth was written up on all occasions. 
Passages were selected from their various wri- 


works, was to condemn them, not for their perni- are felt to be true. The imagination is appealed 
tings, descriptive of particular scenes, and those } 
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convey, at once, the idea of their different pro- ; Again another passage of force and beauty : 
perties—the wild*and bold, happily contrasted } 


with the calm and quiet. ‘«« Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 


Last eve in beauty’s cirele proudly gay ; 


«« Mont Blane is the monarch of mountains, The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
They crowned him long ago The morn, the marshalling in arms,—the day 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, Battle's magnificently stern array !” 


With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist, are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand ; 

But e’er it fall, the thundering ball 
Must pause for my command.” 


For description of nature, what can surpass thie 
following ? 


« Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ;—boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of eternity—the throne 

‘ Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone.” 


Again: 

‘¢ In the blue depths of the waters, 
Where the wave hath no strife, 

Where the wind is a stranger, 
And the sea snake hath life ; 

Where the mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells ; 

Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells.” 
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Space does not allow of lengthened quotation, 
nor probably, would my readers thank me for 
quoting that with which they are more familiar, 
and more capable of appreciating, than I am; yet 
enough has been presented to show to all who 
from prejudice do not read Byron, that both 
beauty of versification—power of thought—and 
purity of sentiment, are to be found in his wri- 
tings. 

The tenor of Wordsworth’s poetry is so even, 
so unvarying, so free from strife, that it is a 
much more difficult task to cull from his writings 
passages of unusual beauty. ‘There is a calm and 
uniformly pleasing tone, throughout, that puzzles 
one to particularize. Few things strike in his 
verses: their beauty seems to creep into the 
mind unconsciously. To appreciate them, a cer- 
tain tone of mind is necessary in the peruser. 
They cannot be taken up and enjoyed by one 
who is absorbed in the busy turmoil—the rush 
and struggle, of every day life,—his reader must 
be in a contemplative mood te appreciate the 


Again another style : 


‘. I’m the rider of the wind, 
The stirrer of the storm; 

The hurricane I left behind, 
Is yet with lightning warm ; 

To speed to thee, o’er shore and sea 
I swept upon the blast ; 

The fleet I met sailed well, and yet 
? T will sink e’re night be past.” 


And then for brevity : 


« My dwelling is the shadow of the night, 
Why doth thy magic torture me with light ?” 


Where there is so much of beauty to quote, it 
is hard to resist the temptation. The whole play 
of Manfred abounds in exquisite language; which 
the admirer of true poetry must appreciate, 
although his judgment may condemn the tone 
of the poem. Throughout Byron’s works, de- 
scriptive passages of extreme beauty so frequently 
occur that it may seem ridiculous to particular- J 
ise; but, writing from memory, I quote those thoroughly reflective tone of the poet. An ill 


that have made the deepest impression upon regulated mind will never discover beauty in 
my mind, and being an enthusiastic lover of § Wordsworth’s innocence of expression, and sim- 


plicity of style. 
It is not often that he attempts to deviate from 


? 


nature, I cannot help believing that they are 
remarkable for their truthfully natural descrip- 
tions. In Childe Harold, among the multitude of these, but, when he has done so, when he bas 
fine passages, these from the part alluding to } essayed the bolder and more powerful order of 
Waterloo. are some of the finest,—speaking of § writing, he has strikingly failed—becoming in- 
the breaking up of the ball : , comprehensible—losing his clearness and persp.- 
‘ enity, and degenerating into mere rodomontade. 
« Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, As an instance of this, take the following passage 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress; 4 from his introduction to the Excursion : 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago é 
Blash’d at the praise of their own loveliness.” 
; 
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«For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 


And then how beautiful this forest scene : To which the heavem of heavens is but a veil, 


«« And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, } All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, ‘ That ever was put forth in personal form ; 

Grieving, if aught inanimate ere grieves, * Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 
Over the unreturning brave.—” 


‘ Of shouting angels, and the empyreal thrones— 
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I pass them unalarmed. Not Chaos, not 

The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy—scooped out 

By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 

Into our minds, into the mind of man, 

My haunt, and the main region of my song.” 


This to me is a mere jumble of words—a string 
of epithets—« full of sounds, signifying nothing.” 
Contrast with it the following exquisite passage, 
written in the style in which he is really at 
home : 


« The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motion of the storm, 
Grace, that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


«¢ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


Or this passage from the Excursion: 


«© Oh! many are the poets that are sown 
By nature ; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine ; 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse 
(Which, in the docile season of their youth, 
It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books, 


Or haply by a temper too severe, 
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Or a nice backwardness afraid of shame) 

Nor having e’er, as life advanced, been led 

By circumstance to take unto the height 

The measure of themselves, these favored beings, 
All but a scattered few, live out their time, 
Husbanding that which they possess within, 

And go to the grave, unthought of.” 


Passages like these two last—either simply 
natural, or quietly reflective—make up the whole 
of Wordsworth’s poetry—so even, so uniformly 
beautiful, and so rarely offering any striking 
sentence—that is to say, any sentence remarka- 
ble above its fellows—that it renders selection a 
difficult task. Were all the good passages to be 
chosen, nearly the whole of bis poems must be 
given. 

My object however is a simple one—merely to 
show the folly of a comparison between two 
poets so thoroughly dissimilar in all their cha- 
racteristics as Byron and Wordsworth. If this 
object be not attained by the quotations which I 
have made, neither would it be were the entire 
works of both poets offered for contrast. Byron’s 
poetry is essentially of the passions and feelings— 
Wordsworth’s of the reason and reflection. By 
one we are carried away in spite of our reason; 
by the other our reason is convinced and satisfied. 
No man, with strong passions and affections, can 
fail to admire Byron, while every thoughtful and 
contemplative one, will appreciate Wordsworth. 
Many are so constituted, that they can compre- 
hend both—feel with Byron, and think with 
Wordsworth. 
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HOME AFFECTIONS. 


BY MRS. E. 


Come, dearest, I have trimmed the lainp, 
And by our cottage hearth, 

Now let us, for one little hour, 
Forget the woes of earth. 


How many lines of anxious care 
Are written on thy brow! 

Who could have dreamed of such a lot 
For one so good as thou ? 


And yet amid these weary toils 
Why should thy heart repine, 
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When there is such a world of love 
Within this home of thine ? 


O blessings on thee for the love 
That ’s beaming from thine eyes, 
- I know there ’s still an Eden left 
To which thy spirit flies. 


Then, dearest, when the cold world frowns, 
. Xecal) some sunny smiles, 
And carry in thy heart the song 
That weariness beguiles. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 





HE new com- 
edy of « Fash- 
ion,” by Mrs. 
Mowatt, which 
has lately been 
produced in New 
York and in this 
city, is worth 
much more than 
the passing no- 
tice, which we 
can afford to 
give it. Weare 
among those who believe that the stage, properly con- 
ducted, would be a powerful auxiliary in the cause of vir- 
tue, and tend ina high degree to improve our morals and 
refine our tastes. Unfortwnately, instead of holding 
the mirror up to nature, and showing us vice and 
virtue in their true colors, the stage has, for many 
years, presented mere caricatures of real life. Melo- 
dramatic performances of the wildest kind, or other 
representations in which overstrained and unnatural 
sensibilities are exhibited, are the too common cha- 
racteristics of the ordinary drama. 

In the play of « Fashion” few of these faults are 
visible. Its moral is palpable and undeviating, and 
the characters, as conceived by the author at least, 
with some exceptions, natural and life-like. These, 
combined with its evident honesty, purity of intention, 
and truly national sympathies, make us wish that 
such representations were more frequently given on 
the American stage. 

For good or evil, dramatic representations make 
strong impressions. All minds, and especially youth- 














ful ones, are naturally more open to practical illus- { 


trations of the deformities of vice and beauties of 
virtue, than to mere didactic instruction. The stage, 
therefore, while exhibiting an epitome of life, should 
also go beneath the surface, and show how true hap- 
piness, and true nobility, depend upon the inner 
man, not upon the mere external,—how the poorest 
and humblest may be noble, while the rich and aristo- 
cratic may be contemptible; in short, how nature’s 
gentleman is the only true gentleman. This lesson 
is inculeated in the play of « Fashion.” 

In accordance with its name, it exhibits the folly 
of mere fashionable life, choosing by way of illustra- 
tion an illiterate and vulgar minded woman, striving 
to assume superior elegance in her manners and style 
of living, imitating all the vices and follies of the 
European aristocracy, unaccompanied by any of 
their redeeming virtues, whose household god, a 
foreign Count, turns out to be nothing more than a 
foreign cook ! 

The struggles of the lady to secure the Count’s 
attentions to her daughter—the anxiety with which 
she strives to be fashionable at the cost of being 
utterly unnatural, and the rudeness and neglect with 
which she treats her husband’s oldest friend and 
patron, because he comes from the country, and acts. 
thinks, and speaks, like a man, are admirably devel- 


‘ oped, although somewhat overdrawn, or, at least 
overdone by the actors. The old countryman, a 
true specimen of what an American ought to be— 
proud of his country and her institutions, despising 
all affectation of foreign manners and fashions, when 

adopted simply because they are foreign—full to over- 

flowing of kindness and sympathy for the good, and 

: boiling over with indignation at the despicable and 

wicked—with his warm heart, benevolent disposi- 

{ tion, unaffected piety, but impetuous temper, cannot 

but be loved and reverenced. 

A young lady, a teacher of music in the family 
of the woman of fashion, who proves to be the old 
countryman’s grand-daughter, is a simple and un- 
affected character—breathing goodness. Her lover, 
a Colonel in the army, does not inspire much interest, 


? 
he is commonplace, and but for the fact of her lov- 
: 
¢ 
¢ 


( 





ing him would be a nonentity. The fashionable 
lady’s husband, a merchant, who, to maintain his 
wife’s extravagance, has forged an endorsement as a 
temporary means of raising money, which is dis- 
covered by his confidential clerk, who, with all the 
littleness of a mean spirit, renders the discovery sub- 
servient to his own interest, and tyranises over his 
employer with a vigor that none but small minds can 
enjoy, is truthfully depicted. The foreign Count, 
with his folly and frivolity, and the subordinate cha- 
racters are well drawn; the interest is unwavering, 
and the contrast between truth and falsehood so inces- 
sant and palpable that its representation cannot fail 
to be productive of good. 

We sincerely trust that more of such plays will 
be produced upon our stage, that gradually our dra- 
; matic taste may be purified from every thing wishy- 
; washy, and enervating, and that the time is not far 
distant when the stage will exercise a healthy and 
: beneficial effect, inciting virtuous thoughts and 
¢ 
; 

g 





actions in the minds of its patrons. 

The present state of our dramatic performance, 
exhibits other faults beside its looseness of morats. 
Among the most prominent is the overstraining of 
passions in ordinary comedy or tragedy. Instead of 

showing what human passions are in peculiar situa- 
tions in Jife, an actor overdoes them—gives an 
unnatural effect to love and hate, and throws a melo- 


dramatic tone over that which should be pure and 
chaste, and not o’erstep the modesty of nature; this 
is the fault of a vitiated and depraved taste in the 
public, who applaud this tearing a passion to tatters, 
and so induce actors, whose primary aim is popu- 
larity, to do that which pleases the multitude, with- 
out consideration for the natural and true development 
‘ of human passions and feelings. The introduction 
of good plays of a high and pure moral tendency, 
would gradually elevate the public taste, which in 
} the course of its improvement, would become dis- 
gusted with any deviation from nature, and thus in 
{ time, instead of the stage exhibiting life as it is no- 
} where to be found, it would fulfil its true duty, 
and ‘hold the mirror up to nature.” 
2 Although we by no means consider « Fashion’’ as 
287 
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equal to many of the sterling old English comedies, , 


ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE. 


our approval of it is cordial, because it is American, } 
and, inspires a love of country ; and because we see 
in the hearty reception that it has met, an earnest } 
that new laborers are about to come into the field of » 


dramatic literature, and give to it a newer and a better } 


life. 


? 


It would be easy to point out many faults both ‘ 


in the play itself, and in the cast of characters as it | 


was produced here. 
present. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Book of Chemical Amusement : A Complete 


But this would be of no use at ° 





~~ ———~ = eee 


cedes, and is lost in a deep religious principle, that 
shuns evil because it is sinful—the evil of intempe- 
rance as well as.all other evils. 
the story is—* The pledge is a mere external, 
temporary safeguard, that must be superceded by a 
deeply grounded religious principle, or he (the re- 
formed man) will be every hour in danger of falling. 
We must be supported from the centre and not from 
the circumference. -‘The pledge is a hoop that is 


' liable at any time to break, but obedience to God is 


PEA 


Encyclopediaof Experiments in Various Branches 
Yyero} Q 


of Chemistry, §e. By Henry H. Paul. 

delphia: Getz & Smith. 

To combine instruction with amusement is the 
most difficult task of the writer who labors for youth. 
Many have attempted it, but few have succeeded. 
The larger portion of books, designed for youth, 
belong to one of two classes,—they are either entirely 


able details of truths, which possess little or no attrac- 
tion to those whom they are designed to benefit. 
Both of these extremes are injurious; the one 
nourishes a vicious taste, and the other destroys a// 
taste for reading. To clothe the truths of science in 


an attractive garb, and thus to render them pleasing, } 


is an object, as worthy of desire as it is difficult of 
attainment. 


Phila- / 


a strong attraction at the centre, holding in perpetua! 
consistence all things that are arranged in just order 
around it.” 

We believe this to be a solemn truth, and one 
that should be brought home to the heart and con- 
science of every one. It is a great work to rescue 
men from the horrible -pit and miry clay of driinken- 
ness; it is a still greater work to keep them on firm 
ground—to save them from the strong temptations 
that surround them, and from the snares laid for their 
unwary feet on every side. The only permanent 
safeguard for the reformed man, we believe, and so 


; we have written, is in a firm reliance upon God, who 
imaginative, or wholly given up to dry and unprofit- 


gives strength to all who look to him to be sustained, 


, where evil threatens to dash in like an overwhelming 
; flood. 


) A Discourse on Instinet ; With an analytic View 


In this little book, the author has well succeeded » 


in accomplishing this purpose. 


The science of ‘ 


chemistry is, to many, not only difficult of compre- : 


hension, but unattractive. This is because they do 


not rightly enter upon its study. 


In the interesting ; 


experiments cited by the author. every ingenious ‘ 
youth will take pleasure, and in performing them he ° 
will acquire a suilicient knowledge of chemistry to ° 


make him familiar with the causes of most of its 
phenomena, and to lead him to further investigation. 


In this manner, the book will answer a useful pur- » 


pose, while it will afford amusement. The wonderful ; 
} the several points under consideration, are not only 


¢ . . . 
curious in themselves, but they are so copious and so 


feats performed by magicians, &c. which have so long 
astonished those ignorant of the science of chemistry, 
are many of them explained. 


The experiments are < 


nearly all such as can be performed with perfect } 


safety. 

books, and trust that the public will not be insensible 

to the benefits they confer on youth. 

The Club Room, and other Temperance Tales. 
T. S. Arthur. 
Co. 

A handsome 18 mo. vol. of one hundred and sixty 
pages, containing «« The Club Room,” « The Tem- 
perance Tract,” “A Daughter’s Love,” « Jack 
Ketch,” « What Shall I Do?” all temperance 
tales by the author of «Six Nights with the Wash- 
ingtonians.” The stories are intended to aid in the 
great cause of reform, as well as to give to the re- 
formed man sustaining p inciples in the midst of 
temptations. « What Shall I Do?” was written 
especially for the last named purpose. 


Philadelphia: E. Ferrett & 


We gladly hail the appearance of such | 


~~ 


By } 
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It shows how ; 
the pledge is merely an external band, which pre- | 


of the Researches on Fossil Osteology. By Hen- 

ry, Lord Brougham, F. R. 8S. And Member 

of the National Institute of France. Philadel- 
phia: E. Ferrett & Co. 68 South Fourth St. 

This work, as might be expected, coming from a 
pen of such distinguished merit, is replete with inte- 
rest and instruction. It is written in the form of a 
dialogue; and is remarkable for its simplicity and 
ease of style, which is purely conversational. The 
reasoning upon the nature of Instinct is clear and 
forcible ; the distinctions between Instinct and Intelli- 
gence are well defined; the positions assumed are 


; admirably defended, and the deductions are generally 


irresistible. 
The facts, whi&h the author introduces to illustrate 


methodically arranged as to throw much light upon 
the various topics discussed. The book is not only 
interesting for casual perusal, but valuable as a 
manual of reference. 


Voyages Round the World from the Death of Cap- 
Cook, to the Present Time; Including 
Remarks on the Social condition of the Inhabi- 
tants tin the Recently Discovered Countries ; 
their Progress in the Arts ; and more especially, 
their advancement in Religious Knowledge. New 

York : Harper & Brothers; 12 mo. 

Fhis volume is one of the series, entitled Har- 
per’s Family Library, and partakes of the instructive 
character of most of the books published in this 
connection. The accounts indicated by the title, are 
full, yet eoncise ; while the descriptions of the man- 
ners, customs and social condition of the inhabitants 
of those portions of the world which are compara- 
tively unkuown, are clearly and forcibly drawa. 
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The book contains much valuable and interesting 
information. 


The Warwick Woodlands ; or, Things as they 
were there, Ten Years Ago. By Krauk Forester, 
(Henry William Herbert). Philadelphia: G. B. 
Zieber & Co. 

The author of this work has well accomplished 
his task, which has been to present to the reader a 
correct picture of the field sports of America, and to 
sketch the beauties of the wild scenery of this conti- 
nent, together with the characters of those huntsmen 
about whom so little is known in the «“ clearings.” 
The style is free, partaking of the nature of the sub- 
ject, and will not fail to interest those readers for 
whom the book is intended. 

Nan Darrell,or the Gipsey Mother. 
Lilien Pickering. 
Co. 

The list of sterling novels, in cheap form, was 
incomplete without Vaz Darred/, by Miss Pickering, 
a book that has been more called for, since the death 
of its accomplished author, than any work of fiction 
known to the lovers of light and graceful literature. 
The publishers had great difficulty in procuring a 
copy from which to print; every copy of the high 
priced, two volume book-edition having long since 
disappeared even from the shelves of the circulating 
libraries and second hand dealers. 

The Secret Foe, another of Miss Pickering’s 
works, is in Press, and will be issued speedily. 

The Wife, A Story for My Young Countrywomen. 
By T. 8. Arthur. Author of The Maiden. 
Philadelphia: E. Ferrett & Co. 

This book, the second in the series announced by 
the same author, is now ready. The « Mother” 
will follow, as soon as it can be prepared and passed 
through the press. 


By Miss 
Philadelphia: E. Ferrett & 


Pictorial History of the World. By John Frost 
LL.D. Philadelphia: Benj. Walker. 
The third number of this splendid work has been 
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and Mr. Fraser. The numerous audiences which 
were delighted with the performance and singing of 
these distinguished artistes, during the 1epreseniation 


- of the Bohemian Girl, will not fail to witness «« Lhe 
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published, and fully equals the first and second. Of ; 


its merits, in reference both to its matter and artistical > 


execution, we have already spoken at some length. 


THE OPERA. 


WE understand that the lovers of music are likely 
to have their taste gratified by the representation of 
Balfe’s last opera «« The Daughter of St. Marks,” 
which, if only half so good as the praise bestowed 
by the London audiences would lead us to believe, 
will be a treat of no ordinary kind. The most 
enthusiastic enconiums have been passed upen this 
last effort of Balfe’s. The author, always a favorite, 
is said, in this instance, to have surpassed himself. 
An extraordinary sensation was created in London— 
meetings called, and a piece of plate presented to 
the composer, as some faint indication of the pleasure 
which the public had derived from his genius. We 
are informed upon creditable authority that the new 
opera will be brought out here in the beginning of 
June, aided by the talent of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin 
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Daughter of St. Marks” when produced. 

We are glad to see the public taste for operas in- 
creasing. There is something humanising about 
operatic performances, which tends to elevate the 
character ; and although we would like them con- 
structed differently, with some care to the moral 
tendency, as well as the harmony; still we are con- 
vinced that no man who is fond of music, can listen 
to a fine opera without having his heart elevated and 
softened—without feeling purer and farther removed 
from any vicious tendencies which in his intercourse 
with the world may have crept into his character. 
When this powerful influence is directed to exalt 
our moral perceptions, as well as improve our taste, 
results highly beneficial to the community will! inevi- 
tably follow. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tus number finishes the third volume of our 
magazine. We suppose, that there is not a single 
reader who has gone with us from the commence- 
ment of our work until this time, who will not readily 
admit that the third volume has been greatly superior 
to the two preceding ones. In the fourth volume, 
we shall make still further improvements. Thus 
far, circumstances have prevented our giving that 
attention to what is passing in the literary, musical, 
dramatic, and scientific worlds, that is due to the 
many readers of cultivated taste who have aided in 
swelling our subscription list. In future, we shall 
keep an eye upon these matters. 

It may not be out of place, here, to say a word 
or two, in regard to the prospects of our magazine. 
It is always an up hill business, and requires con- 
siderable outlay of capital, for the first two years, to 
start a periodical. The second volume usually de- 
cides its fate. By that time, it is known well enough 
to receive encouragement, or to be passed by with 
indifference. Our own history is simply this :— 
‘« Arthur’s Magazine” was commenced on the basis 
of a subscription list of a magazine somewhat diffe- 
rent in character. It, therefore, had disadvantages 
and misconceptions to contend against. To over- 
come these was the work performed in the first 
volume. During the publication of the second 
volume, the public began to perceive the quality of 
the work. Commendation and encouragement flowed 
in from all directions. But the last half of the year 
not being the usual subscribing season for magazines, 
our list, though it steadily increased, did not go up 
rapidly. But, our firm adherence to all our pledges 
of improvement, and the acknowledged excel- 
lence of our work, produced a new state of things at 
the opening of the third volume. Subscribers began 
to pour in from all quarters of the country, far and 
near, and in the large cities our sales were very 
greatly increased. The encouraging result is, that, 


in six months, we have doubled our subscription 
list, notwithstanding the whole of our country sub- 
scribers for 1844, with very few exceptions, were 
stricken off at the close of the year. 


In the single 
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city of Cincinnati, for instance, we had but thirty 
subscribers last year, now we have over two hundred, 
and the list is increasing every month. 

We close our third volume with a feeling of satis- 
faction. 
have passed the period of probation. We have tried 
the public, and the public have tried us. We know 
and understand each other, and shall remain friends 
until we forfeit the favorable regard we have won, 
which will not soon be, if a good will, energy and 
activity avail any thing. 


New Era 1n Maeazine Literature.—Hitherto 
the very unequal post office laws have interfered 
seriously with the circulation of magazines, by taxing 
them, in the way of postage, exhorbitantly. The 
new rates, fixed by the law which comes into effect 
on the Ist of July, 1845, reduce the postage on our 
magazine, to nearly one half. Instead of seven and 
a half cents for distances over one hundred miles, 
our subscribers will only have to pay four and a 
half cents. 

Another great facility offered is in the reduction 
of letter postage. Under the present law, it costs to 
transmit a $2 bill (the amount of subscription to our 
magazine) in a letter, from twenty-five to fifty cents. 
But, after the 1st of July tex cents will be the highest 
charge, and five cents the lowest, letters being rated 
according to their weight, and not by the number of 
pieces. All letters weighing under half an ounce 
are rated as single letters, and a sheet of ordinary 
letter paper, with one, two, or even three bankbills 
enclosed, does not weigh half an ounce. 

Instead of being compelled, as is now the case, to 
trouble post masters to write and send money, per- 
sons wishing to subscribe for a magazine, can send 
the amount of subscription in a letter, themselves, 
direct to the publishers. The postage being so light 
a matter, as to be of but little consequence to either 
party. Hundreds, who have, heretofore, felt so 
reluctant to trouble postmasters, as to do without 
desirable works altogether, can, under the new law, 
procure them by writing themselves. This is the 
simplest, easiest, and most satisfactory way, and will 
make the communication between publishers and sub- 
scribers as it ought to be, direct. 


Curar Music.—The increasing taste for music 
renders the cheapening of it absolutely necessary. 
At the prices now prevailing, every piano becomes a 
heavy tax upon its possessor. To supply the con- 
stant want of music requires a large outlay of money. 
Many cannot afford this outlay, and, therefore, from 
the lack of new pieces, or an extensive variety of 
popular music, hundreds, after having spent much time 
in learning to play, lose their fondness for the 
piano. This is always to be regretted. A woman, 
who has once acquired the art of performing well, 
should never, if time permit, suffer her skill to de- 
part from her. There is a power in music, and this 
power a woman can always use beneficially, whether 
in the office of a wife, a mother, a companion, or a 
friend. 

The publishers of this Magazine desien to meet 


Musical Library, which they publish, has now been 


‘ in existence for nearly three years and a half, during 


Our work is no longer anexperiment. We | 
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which time over five hundred pages of popular 
music have been given, in a style fully equal, both as 
to paper and printing, to that purchased at the music 
stores. The character of the music itself may be 
inferred from the fact, that the work is edited by a 
well known professor of music, and has received the 
approval of many persons of high standing in the 
musical world, among others, that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seguin. 

But our present intention is not to notice par- 
ticularly the Mzsical Library ; but merely to allude 
to it in connexion with other operations in music. 
We designed, as we have just said, to make an effort 
to meet a want that has long existed: the want of 
cheap music. We have cheap books in abundance, 
but little or no cheap music; thisought not tobe. As 
a commencement, we have published nine of the choicest 
gems from Balfe’s popular Opera of the Bohemian 
Girl, for the extraordinary low price of twenty-five 
cents, printed on a fine white paper, with a handsome 
colored envelope. An advertisement of this music 
will be found upon the cover. In the same elegant 
style we have also issued «“ The Music of the Ethio- 
pran Serenaders,’—nine popular songs, and a set of 
quadrilles, for twenty-five cents. Also, a set of 
eight favorite Polkas for twelve-and-a-half cents. 
Other novelties are in preparation. 

We do not intend to consult, in our operations in 
cheap music, alone the popular taste. We shall also 
publish from time to time, as the demand warrants, 
what is called ‘classic music.’’ Sonatas, and other 
extended productions of Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Hayden will, occasionally be published at about one- 
fourth or one-fifth the price at which they can now 
be obtained, and then, often, only after the trouble of 
sending to London for them. We would call the 
particular attention of professors and amateurs to this 
fact. 

From what we have said, and from an examina- 
tion of the music we have already issued, it will be 
seen, that while we give more than four times as 
much for the money as can be procured at other 
places, our publications are not of an inferior quality, 
but as worthy to lie on a lady’s piano as any that 
can be found. 

We hope that no one will lend an ear to the 
sweeping condemnation which is, and will be con- 
tinued to be made against our music by those who 
are interested in keeping up the prices. Let every 
lady judge for herself. It is an easy matter to pro- 
eure any one of the pieces we have published, at a 
trifling cost, and try and prove it. 

i Remember, that our music is not sold by the 
music dealers. It is to be found, where cheap books 
are found, at allthe regular periodical stores in the 
een: 


17 See advertisement of cheap music on the 
cover. Nine of the choicest gems from the Opera of 
the Bohemian Girl for 25 cents. Also nine songs of 
the Ethiopian Serenaders, and a set of cotillions, for 
25 cents. Fine white paper, and beautiful printing— 
nothing that surpasses this, in the way of cheap music 


the desire for cheap, not inferior music. The Lady’s ‘ has ever been attempted. 








